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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO TMB AMERICAN EDITION. 



Believing the following Sermons would 
be read with interest and profit, as well from 
the excellent spirit by which they are per- 
vaded, as from the truth and importance of 
the leading views, to the support of which they 
are devoted, I gave a copy of them to the 
worthy publisher by whom they are put out 
in this country. At his suggestion, in order to 
make a more sizeable book, I have added a few 
pieces of my own, which, in their principles 
and spirit, will not, I hope, be thought un« 
suitable to accompany the discourses of Pro- 
fessor Whewell. It is proper to observe, that 
one of these pieces — that on the Moral Requi- 
sites for the Knowledge of Divine Things — 
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11 ADVERTISEMENT. 

is the main part of an article published a few- 
years ago in the Literary and Theological 

Review. 

C. S. Henry. 

NeW'Yorky February^ 1839. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF MORALS. 



BY THE 

REV. WILLIAM WHEWELL, 

FKLLOW AND TUTOR OF TRINITY COLLIGB. 



1* 



TO THE 



Rev. JULIUS CHARLES HARE, 

RECTOR OF HURT8MONCEAUX, SUSSEX. 



Mt Dear Hare, 

If in writing a multitude of books, 
there is much weariness, there is at least this sat- 
isfaction ; — that the writer may sweeten each por- 
tion of his toil, by making it the memorial of some 
valued friendship. I look upon the following 
pages with much greater pleasure, because I have 
prefixed your name to them ; and I turn the specu- 
lations which they contain with a more cheerful 
and kindly spirit, because they carry me back to 
the days in which you still resided in our much- 
loved Trinity CoUege ; — when I had the delight 
of constant intercourse with you, and such themes 
were not unfamiliar to our conversation. In the 
main purpose of my Sermons, I know that I shall 
have you for my favorer, for I had you for my fore- 
runner. 

You are now removed from us, to my great 
sorrow and that of many more ; and are transfer- 
red to a situation where your daily walk is among 
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the practical duties and household feelings, which 
you cultivate so earnestly and well, and which, if 
I am not mistaken, you deem the fit employment 
and true business of man. Nor am I disposed to 
doubt that such a life is, for most men, more truly 
wise and happy than one in which our tasks lie 
chiefly in the world of speculation ; and in which 
the principal events consist in our own solitary 
intellectual struggles. Yet to you I may say, 
without any doubt of receiving your assent, that 
this employment of Guessing at Truth, is both in 
itself praiseworthy ; and, if carried on with a hum- 
ble trust in the Divine Giver of all Truth, is full 
of deep and wide sources of practical blessing. 
I therefore dedicate these Discourses to you, in 
the full confidence of receiving from you, not only 
the kind wishes of a friend, and the interest of a 
lover of speculative truth, but the approbation of a 
good man. 

I am always, my dear Hare, 

Affectionately yours, 

W. WHEWELL. 

Trinity College^ Cambridge, 
Dec. 16, 1837. 



PREFACE. 



In the following Discourses, disapproba- 
tion is expressed of a work now in use in the 
Examinations of the University of Cambridge, 
— Paley's Moral Philosophy. It is with great 
reluctance that I thus object to a book which 
forms part of the University course of read- 
ing on a very important subject, without 
pointing out some other book which may be 
substituted for it with advantage. But it ap- 
peared to me that the evils which arise from 
the countenance thus afforded to the princi- 
ples of Paley's system are so great, as to 
make it desirable for us to withdraw our 
sanction from his doctrines without further 
delay ; although I am hot at present aware 
of any System of Ethics, constructed on a 
sounder basis, which I should recommend to 
the adoption of the University. 

Indeed it would be very diflBcult to find a 
work which might take the place of Paley's, 
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if we were to insist upon its containing, not 
only a consistent exposition of more genuine 
principles of morality, but the same practical 
sense, moderation, and acuteness, conveyed 
with the same striking clearness and poig- 
nancy of style. But these merits of the work, 
although they secure a large portion of ad- 
miration and regard to the author, even from 
those who disapprove of his doctrines, do not 
counterbalance the great faults which it pos- 
sesses, when considered as a part of our 
University teaching. For the common for- 
tune of books employed for such purposes is, 
that the logical connexion and the necessary 
consequences of their principles are forced 
upon men's minds, while their accessory ex- 
cellencies and beauties lose their effect. In 
thus using a book, we are compelled to refer 
to the positive propositions which it contains, 
separated from the context, exhibited in va- 
rious aspects, repeated even to weariness, and 
stripped of all the softenings in which the 
writer's skill had clothed them : and thus if 
the principles be really false, insufficient, or 
dangerous, these evils cannot be remedied by 
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any accidental merits of manner or temper. 
This consideration renders it in the highest 
degree important that all works familiarly- 
employed in University teaching should be 
true in their foundations, and logical in their 
reasonings. When that is the case, those who 
are induced to study such works, even if they 
do so without love or zeal, acquire a permanent 
hold upon the genuine fundamental ideas 
which they contain, and are thus prepared to 
pursue such speculations further, when the 
inducement occurs. Whereas, when that 
which is taught for solid truth is, in fact, a 
collection of loose notions, precarious assump- 
tions, and illogical reasonings, the minds of 
students are rendered incapable of consistent 
thought and real knowledge on the subjects 
thus unhappily misrepresented. I do not 
think it can be doubted that the general cur- 
rency which Paley's Moral Philosophy has 
acquired, (a currency due in no small degree 
to the adoption of the work by this University,) 
has had a very large share in producing the 
confusion and vacillation of thought respect- 
ing the grounds of morals, which is at pre- 
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sent so generally prevalent in England, even 
among persons of cultivated minds. 

The writer whom I have adduced as the 
principal representative of a better system 
than Paley's, is Bishop Butler. Butler has 
delivered no System of Morals ; and, (in the 
part of his works here referred to,) is employ- 
ed mainly in the discussion of the fundamen- 
tal principle of the subject. It is on this very 
account that he appears to many readers an 
obscure and vague writer. For the shew of 
clearness is easily acquired by him who has 
to trace into its consequences a principle 
already admitted or assumed ; but the effort 
by which we obtain possession of the pecu- 
liar idea involved in a new principle, is hard 
to communicate in a precise manner. Butler 
has, however, treated his subject in a way 
which will hardly fail to convey his meaning 
to an'attentive reader ; and especially to one 
who considers the various phrases which the 
author employs, as so many different modes 
of pointing to that peculiar idea, of an abso- 
lute law of action, which is the basis of inde- 
pendent morality ; as, for example, when he 
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speaks of man being a law to himself; — of a 
difference in kind among man's principles of 
action as well as a difference in strength; — of 
an internal constitution in which conscience 
has a natural and rightful supremacy ; — and 
other forms of expression. 

As I have stated in the following pttges, in 
order to fix and develope among men such a 
fundamental idea of a moral law, it would be 
requisite, in this as in other subjects, to em- 
ploy their minds upon the reasonings and 
deductions to which this idea may give rise ; 
— that is, to construct a detailed system of 
Ethics upon this foundation. It appears to 
me that such an undertaking is both possible, 
and highly interesting: but, even if I felt 
myself prepared for such a task, other avoca* 
tions and objects with which I am already 
engaged, would probably long prevent my 
making the attempt. I should rejoice much 
to see the subject taken up by some more com- 
petent person. 

In the mean time, till such a system ap- 
pear*, we may, I conceive, find, in the study 
of Butler's works, much that may, to a certain 

2 
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provisory extent, answer onr purpose. For 
Butler's view of the office of the various prin- 
ciples of action in man, and of the mode in 
which his moral constitution determines his 
duties, is very consistently and closely, though 
not completely, exhibited in his Sermons. 
The First Thre6 Sermons, upon Human Na- 
ture, the Fifth and Sixth, upon Compassion, 
the Eighth and Ninth, upon Resentment, the 
Eleventh and Twelfth, upon the Love of our 
Neighbour, and the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth, upon the Love of God, give a view of 
a large portion of this constitution, and of the 
resulting duties. To complete this view into 
a system, so far as the conduct of an indi- 
vidual is concerned, the principal requisites 
would be a similar exposition of those propen- 
sities of our nature which regard Property and 
Contracts, of those affections which are the 
origin of Families, and of those principles 
which are the basis of Civil Government. 

But a system of Ethics should, I conceive, 
do more than merely provide us with maxims 
for the regulation of our own conduct and 
feelings. It should also do, what Paley's 
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work professes to do : it should point out the 
rational grounds of the good institutions which 
prevail in organized societies, with regard to 
the objects of men's desires and affections ; 
and thus invest those institutions with the 
sanction of morality as well as law. Butler 
does not attempt any such application of his 
principles, and therefore his writings are very 
defective as an ethical system. 

Still I conceive, that if the Sermons which 
I have mentioned were published in a conve- 
nient form, arranged so that the different parts 
could be easily referred to, and provided with 
a few illustrations of Butler's representation 
of the principle of human action collected 
from ancient and modern authors*, they might 
be of great use in the absence of a more com- 
plete system. In this belief, it is my intention 
shortly to publish such an edition of these 
Sermons. 



In the second of the following Sermons, a 
paragraph is inserted which was omitted in 
the delivery. 

♦ For example, Stewart's " Classification and Analysis 
of our Active and Moral Powers," contained in the First 
Chapter of Part 11. of his " Outlines of Moral Philosophy." 
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SERMON I. 



ROMANS I. 20. 



Tor the invisible things of Him from the creation oj 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made ; even His eternal poio- 
er and Godhead ; so that they are without excuse. 

The constant object of the Christian preacher 
should be to lead men to love and glorify their 
heavenly Master, and to live suitably to their 
Christian profession. " Hallowed be thy name ;... 
Thy will be done on earth," might be his standing 
texts, and his perpetual theme. But this unity 
in his end, may include a vast variety in the 
means which he employs. It may often be best 
that he should take his place by tlie side of the liv- 
ing waters, and call aloud, " Ho, every one that 
thirsteth !" But it may sometimes be no less pro* 

3* 
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per for him, to stand bj the fotmtain'-heada of 
truth ; to watch over the well from which distant 
streams are derived ; to repair its crumbling wall ; 
to complete its broken rim ; above all, to remove 
carefully all pollution and impurity, all poisonous 
or unwholesome taint, which mistake or negligence 
may have shed into it. Instead of practically ap- 
pealing to the great rules of duty, and the affec" 
tions and motives which may urge men to obe« 
dience and love, it may at tinotes be profitable to 
examine how these rules of duty are to be dis- 
covered and known by man ; on what grounds they 
rest; how they are consistent widi themselves, 
and with human nature. For man, — a creature 
born to think as well as to feel — impelled to spe- 
culate no less than to act — whose business it is to 
render, not a blind but a ^^ reasonable service" — 
cannot restrain himself from demanding such con- 
sistency ; — cannot refrain from thus enquiring afler 
the ground of that which is enjoined him. It ia 
the irresistible impulse of his nature, which re- 
ceives a warrant in the injunction * to " scrutinize 
all things^ and holdfast that which is right J*^ 

Nor are such employments of man's under- 
standing without influence on his life and oonduct : 

* 1 Thess. t. 21. 
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far otiierwise. Although enquiries concerning 
truths of doctrine may be actively prosecuted by 
a few only, they exert a mighty power, in a thou- 
sand ways, upon the daily thoughts and practice 
of the hulk of mankind. The prevalent opinions 
concerning the first principles of religion and mo- 
rality, tinge, through innumerable channels, the 
remotest streams of religious and moral teaching ; 
and thus affect the spiritual welfare of millions of 
our fellow-christians. Those who employ them- 
selves in the examination of such original prin- 
ciples and sources of truth, may therefore feel 
diemselves entitled to utter the prayer of the 
iuthfui servant of old, * << O Lord God, I pray 
thee send me good speed this day, and shew kind- 
ness unto my master Abraham — ^Behold, I stand 
here by the well." 

Wt stand here by the well. We here teach 
^ose who are to teach others ; we here commu- 
nicate those governing principles, which in a great 
degree guide and shape the course of intellectual 
activity in ader-iife. What is here imparted to 
those who repair to our fountains, is transmitted 
to tlie whole of our nation, by the various lines of 
communication which bdong to our civil and spi- 

•■ Geik xziv. 12< 
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ritual condition — ^by the channels of our domestic 
and social life, of our literature, and of our ecclesi- 
astical polity. Who among us can doubt that, in 
this way, we exercise a vast power, for good or 
for evil ? Men may sometimes scoff at such in- 
fluences ; but what serious man can fail to see, 
tiiat the doctrines to which we give our sanction 
here, m/ust sway and have swayed the general bent 
of men's reasonings and convictions upon the 
most important points of moral and religious truth ? 

It cannot then be deemed improper, if, in this 
and the following discourses, we endeavour to as- 
certain, what view of the nature of moral and 
Christian duty is most conformable to the true 
constitution and condition of man. 

The limits of this opportunity do not allow 
us to speak of a subject like this, in a full and 
systematic manner ; nor, if they did, would such 
a procedure be here desirable. A few reflexions, 
suggested either by the matter itself, or by the 
words of Scripture, may tend, we trust, to throw 
some light, both on the doctrines which claim our 
acceptance, the reasons on which they rest, and 
the real value of the difRculties which may be 
urged against them. 

With this view I have selected the portion 
of Scripture from which I have taken my text 
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In this passage, St Paul reminds the Romans^ 
that die invisible things, or properties of God^ 
his eternal power and Godhead, have been clearly 
diflCoyeraUe ever since the creation, being under- 
stood bj the things that are made. These ex* 
presfiiions, taken alone, mi^t at first appear to 
turn our thoughts to the visible and material 
ereation ; and to those attributes of the Creator, 
Us omnipotence, his immensity, and his wisdom^ 
niiich such a prospect suggests. And if this were 
(he true view of the case, the admonition might 
well M and elevate our minds. For whose heart 
does not bound within him, when he looks abroad 
on all the magnificence of the world in which 
we are placed ; the variegated earth and the 
boundless ocean ; — the daily splendour and nightly 
pomp of the sky; — the innumerable forms of 
beauty and life which unfold themselves to our 
gaze ; — and considers all these things, as works 
&at display the hand of the Almighty, and wit- 
nesses that tell forth his glory ! 

But yet, a little reflexion will show us, that 
something more than this was in the A posticus 
nind. It was not alone the power and skill of 
a divine artificer, which he held to be discover- 
able in the constitution of the created world, but 
&e holiness of a divine lawgiver, the justice of 
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admne jotige* For ii» porpose, in Ihe ■rgix* 
meat wiucb tiie text coscweja, was to riioir that 
Hke pretended teadbera and sages of tiie world, 
op to &e time of Christianity, ^wcre witfaooi 
excose," in ibe degrading representations of tbe 
deitf wbicfa tfaej derised, or at least coontenanced. 
And tbe roonstroas and abominaUe diaiacler of 
diese perrersions consisted in a denial of tfie 
f^o^nem and pmrity and rigJkiecmmten of die divine 
natorey far more than in a mere limitation oi his 
power and wisdom. For this remaom it is, that 
die Apoetle dedares diem inexcnsdde ; — becaose^ 
M he Mcff in oar text, tbe inrisiUe attribules of 
God nof be collected from die diings that are 
made. He had, in die preceding reiae, declared 
diat ^dnt which may be known of €rod was 
manifest among diem, for diat Grod had showed 
it onto diem." Bathe adds (t. 21.) dnt <<dioagh 
die^ knew God, diey did not glorifj him as God ;" 
and on this aceoant he declares it was, that apenal 
daikness was spread upon their hearts, and they 
were given orer to impure and vile affections. 
It was becaose, as oar translators hare expressed 
it, (r. 28.) ^thej did not Hie to retain Grod in 
their knowledge," that ^he gare diem over to 
reprobate mind:" diej did not conform dieir 
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standard * of good and evil to their knowledge of 
God, (for so the metaphor may be rendered) and 
therefore God allowed tliem to set up in their minds 
a base standard, which overwhelmed them witl 
a monstrous mass of vile and corrupt material, f 
"They knew," he urges (v. 32.), *< the judgment 
of God, that they who do such things are worthy 
of death ;" although they did not cease, not only 
to do the same, but to <^ have pleasure in them 
that do them ;" — ^to acquiesce in them speculative- 
ly, and to accommodate their public professions 
to the worst propensities of man. And on this 
fault of theirs the Apostle founds his argument, 
that all mankind require a new means of light, 
and life, and salvation. 

Thus it appears that St Paul, in this chapter, 
maintains that the heathen had the means of learn- 
ing the righteousness of God ; not only his power, 
but also his Godhead ; — ^all those divine attributes 
and rdations by which he is the governor and 
judge of the world, the enemy and condemner 
of moral evil. And this, the Apostle declares, 
may be understood by the things that are made ; — 
may be learned from some part of that world 
which is God's workmanship. 
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The question (hen occurs, in what part of the 
creation do we find this manifestation of those 
attributes of the eternal Godhead, on which the 
Apostle thus argues ? It cannot be in the mere 
world of matter, or even of irrational Itfe. Stones 
and trees speak not to us of the rig^iteousness of 
their Artificer. Brutes, as well as mm, are won* 
derfully made ; and show forth the wisdom and 
skill of Him who framed them ; but they suggest 
nodiing as to a moral author of the world. He 
has not left himself without witness of his kind- 
ness, since, as 8t Paul reminded the Lycaonians, 
he gave us rain from heaven, and frukfdl seasoms 
filling our hearts with food and gladness*; but 
where has he placed the testimony of his justice 
and truth ? where are we to find, among created 
things, any work which discloses to us a holy as 
well as a toise Creator, such as the Apostle's rea^ 
aoning implies ? 

If we pursue our way along his argnment, we 
have not far to seek for that which we thus require. 
As we advance in the next chapter, we find him 
telling us clearly f that the heathen, which have not 
the revealed law of God, have a corresponding 
law written on their hearts ;— that they are created 

«Act8xiv.l7. tIUmuu.14. 
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with a conscience which bears witness to this law ; 
— that their thoughts accuse or excuse them in 
conformity with it ; — and therefore it is, that he 
concludes (in the third chapter of this Epistle ^) 
that all, Gentile and Jew, are under sin. They 
have within them a voice which accuses and con- 
deoms them. God has established in their bosoms 
a power which tries, judges, punishes and rewards 
their most secret actions. There is a world within 
the heart of man, which the Creator of all things 
has made, as well as a world without. There are 
in the mind internal powers, a natural bearing of 
parts, a fixed constitution, which are most impor- 
tant works of our Maker^s band, and which de» 
mand our most serious consideration. 

And when we look at this internal world of 
impelling and regulating principles, this mental 
constitution of man, this law written on his heart, 
— are we not led to a nobler view of the creation 
and of the Creator, than any aspect of the mere 
material world can offer ? It is not only true, that 
God rules the raging waves, and sets bounds to 
the ocean which it cannot pass : he has also esta- 
blished himself a dominion among the stormy 
impulses and wild affections of the human heart ; 

. * Rom. iii. 9. 
3 
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and has laid down, among them^ a boundary line 
which they may roll over, but can never obliterate. 
It is not only that the lions roaring for their prey 
seek their meat from God, and that man walks 
forth to his work * to earn his share of the divine 
bounty ; but that, while the lions rush headlong to 
their object, without control or restraint, man has 
an internal monitor, which tells him that his ac* 
tions are good or bad, and which can often even 
chain and guide the brute within the bosom. It 
is not only that the sunshine of God beautifies the 
flower, and His heaven reflects itself in the quiet 
lake ; but even the better part of heaven finds a 
reflexion, though faint and dim, in a tranquil con- 
science ; and the cheering sunshine of His appro- 
val, everywhere felt, gilds all the better impulses 
of our nature ; — so that whatsoever is just, what- 
soever is true, whatsoever is pure, whatsoever is 
lovely, is also of good report among men ; — so 
that if there be any virtuey there is also an acconft- 
panying praise. 

Surely God appears in far greater majesty when 
we view him as the ruler and lawgiver of the 
moral world, than when we contemplate the earth 
as his footstool and the sky as hia canopy. He 

* Psalm ciy« 
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sits enthroned, not only among clouds and light- 
nings, stars and planets ; but also in the wider 
and deeper world of thought and will, of passion 
and action, his government is felt, his strength 
and wisdom are seen. There, he has not only a 
throne, but a sanctuary. He has erected a tribu- 
nal in the human heart, so that though man may 
do evil, he cannot knowingly approve it. On 
this tribunal, on tliis sanctuary, we may well look 
with admiration and reverence ; and as we read 
the sublime lesson of a great and wise God in the 
wide page of the external world, we decjrpher, in 
the moral constitution of man, a testimony no less 
significant, and even more touching and solemn, 
of his holiness and righteousness, his love of 
good and hatred of iniquity. 

This is indeed the lesson which has constantly 
offered itself to the minds of tliose, even among 
the heathen, who have, in seriousness and sin- 
cerity, looked at the constitution of man, and of 
nature, and endeavoured to raise and purify them- 
selves by the contemplation. They have in all 
cases, though oflen without being able to render 
reasons which should convince more vulgar and 
turbid minds, advanced, not only to the persuasion 
of a Maker of the universe, but also of a just and 
righteous Master and Ruler, on whose approval 
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the good man may rest in trust and hope. This 
Was the conclusion, as you well know, to which 
the wisest and best of those were led, who rea- 
soned and enquired before the light was sent to 
lighten the Gentiles. This belief, a wavering and 
feebler conviction no doubt, yet still the constant 
prompting of their better nature, dawned upon 
some minds, even among those Greeks who by 
their wisdom knew not God for any effectual pur- 
pose of salvation. The same persuasion too took 
root among the reasoners of that city, to whom 
tlie Epistle now under consideration is address- 
ed, and mingled with the injunctions of the 
sternest code of morality *, a soothing recog- 
nition of a divine power to which we owe all 
that we have of good. And what shall we say of 
the meditations of those who worshipped the true 
God? Can it have escaped the notice of any 
reader of the Bible, that the Jewish Psalmist, al- 
ways delighted to trace the greatness and goodness 
of the Creator in the things which are seen, never 
concludes such a train of reflections without re- 
curring to the superior beauty and majesty of 
God's moral attributes. Thus in that beautiful 
hymn, the hundred and fourth psalm, the divine poet 

♦ The Stoical philosophy. 
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exclaims, O Lord, how manifold are tliy works : — 
the earth is full of thy riches ; — so is the great and 
wide sea; — ^thou stretchest out the heavens like a 
curtain ; — ^thou makest the clouds thy chariot, and 
walkest upon the wings of the wind ; — ^thou hast 
planted the hills with thy forests; — ^thou givest 
food to the lions and space to the leviathan ; — life 
and death are in thy hand. The glory of the 
Lord shall endure for ever; — I will sing unto the 
Lord as long as I live ; — my meditation of him 
shall be sweet. But is this all ? Are these songs 
and meditations only concerning the aspects and 
movements of lifeless matter ; — the life and death 
of brute beasts ? Far from it : these contempla- 
tions lead up to a more solemn thought; ^'I^et 
sinners be consumed out of the earth, and let the 
wicked be no more. Bless the Lord, my soul !" 
The loftiest notions of God the Creator lead us on 
to God the Judge, We cannot rest satisfied witli 
acknowledging the Divine Power, except we also 
believe it to be the awful enemy of sin and wick- 
edness. All living things wait upon Him that He 
may give them their meat in due season ; if He 
hide His face they are troubled ; if He take away 
their breath they return to dust : and we cannot 
but recognise, in the Lord of life and death, the 

guardian of that separation of sin and holiness to 

3* 
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which our reason points. When in our moments 
of inward brightness we consider Him who clothes 
himself with light as with a garment, we are so- 
lemnly impressed with the psalmist's persuasion 
that ^^ justice and judgment are the habitation of 
his throne, mercy and truth go before his face*. 

Once more, not to dwell on what is so plain ; 
— -all will recollect the nineteenth Psalm, in which, 
aflter the sun and the moon, day and night, the 
earth and the firmament, have been called upon to 
declare the glory of God ; we are in the next verse 
(v. 7.) told, suddenly and abruptly, as it might 
appear to those who have not looked for the moral 
character of God in his creation ; — " The law of 
the Lord is perfect, converting the soul." And 
in order that we may have no doubt that this con- 
nexion of thought belongs to all men, St Paul 
bids us remember, that those who had not the law 
of the Jews, were a law unto themselves. They 
had the work of the law written in their hearts ; 
and therefore it was that their thoughts turned not 
only to a powerful, but in their better moods, to a 
just divinity ; — not only to a hand which held the 
thunderbolts, but to a divine purpose which pre- 
feared punishments for the wicked, and looked 

* pBsdm Ixzxix. 17. 
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with complacency on the virtuous man in the 
midst of his apparent adversity. 

We are now, we hope, enabled to bring clearly 
into view the meaning of the argument in the text. 
Not only the eternal power, but also all the other 
attributes of the Godhead, have, as we have seen, 
been understood among men by the things which 
>are made. But this was because, among the 
works of the Divine Maker, they recognized that 
part of human nature, — ^tlie conscience of a dis- 
tinction of right and wrong, — the law written on 
the heart. And tlius it was that His invisible but 
most glorious properties were clearly seen by the 
mental eye of His moral and religious creatures. 

That the faculty which guided them to this view 
of their Creator, is grievously obscured and per- 
verted in man's present condition, is too surely 
true. That it wants force to constrain the cor- 
rupted will and enlighten the blinded heart ; — ^that 
in the wisest it requires to be unfolded and culti- 
vated ; — ^that in the best it stands in need of a 
better strength ; — that the Christian must seek to 
assist its researches, and to suppl/ its defects, by 
the study of a plainer and more powerful teaching ; 
— ^that he has an inestimable privilege in the hope 
of obtaining from on high, aid to his obedience, 
and pardon to his failures ; — all this we know full 
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well. But yet man's moral faculty, though de- 
faced and darkened, is not destroyed : though it 
may be shorn of its power, it does not lose its 
right : even in its abasement it retains traces of 
its divine origin and descent : and its voice, oflen 
overborne and drowned by louder and more vehe- 
ment cries, is still heard at intervals, ever speak- 
ing the language of a region which lies above the 
tumult and dissonance of appetite and passion. 

We need not use many words to show how, from 
the things that are made, thus explained, the in- 
visible tilings of Him, the Maker, are clearly 
seen ; — ^how the holiness and justice of God are 
made known to us by the conscience of man 
which is His work, by the law of the heart which 
is His writing. If these portions of the constitu- 
tion of man be not part of the design and purpose 
of the Creator, how came they into being 1 How 
came man to have a universal faculty, an uncon- 
querable tendency, to judge of actions as right 
and wrong, while such endowments are denied to 
all creatures besides 1 How came man, not only 
to acknowledge laws as made for his own guid- 
ance, but to regard them with a profound and 
mysterious reverence ; — ^to bear their impress in the 
depths of his thoughts ; — to extend his condem- 
nation to the will and puipose ; — ^to proceed in 
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his estimate of actions and intentions, far beyond 
the utmost demands of legality or perceived ad- 
vantage? How came tliis, but that God has 
given to him, and him alone, a perception of a 
supreme law of rectitude in will and act ? And 
how came man's heart to bear this indelible in- 
scription, of such clear and weighty import, if He 
whose hand traced the characters had no meaning 
or object while he wrote ] And if the conscience 
of man is part of that work which Almighty God 
designed from the foundation of the world and 
executed with consummate care and skill, how can 
we imagine that the Divine thoughts are not the 
perfect archetype of all which conscience approves 
and admires 1 The Author of man is the author 
of his moral constitution, as well as of his corpo- 
real frame ; and it is impossible for us to believe, 
that He has stamped upon His work a contradiction 
of His own nature. It is impossible for us to 
conceive that the Creator of the world, having 
placed in us a faculty, which, duly developed and 
faithfully consulted, condemns and loathes all that 
is base and vile and unjust and wicked, is him- 
self an indifferent spectator of good and bad, of 
vice and virtue, of pollution and purity, of the 
highest and tlie most degraded impulses of our 
nature. We cannot but deem otherwise than this ; 
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and when aipong " the things which are made" 
we find such a portion, — ^when in man himself we 
discern traces so divine, — we cannot but under- 
stand, with St Paul, both the infinite power and 
all the other godlike attributes of his Maker. 

We have thus the argument of the text brought 
clearly into view ; and we see that it rests for its 
force upon the great truth, that the constitution of 
the world and of man are such as to give no faint 
or doubtful indications of the holy, just and right- 
eous character of tlie Creator and Governor of the 
universe. Thus contemplating and thus under- 
standing, we catch some glimpses of the pure and 
spotless splendour of the Divine Majesty : — scanty 
and broken glimmerings indeed, yet such as our 
nature, in tliis its imperfect condition, is alone 
capable of. We now see our Maker and Judge, 
as through a glass, darkly. We see but the remote 
beams of his radiance, the outskirts of his glory ; 
but we believe that these scattered rays and broken 
reflexions proceed from a central orb of unuttera- 
ble brightness. We believe that God is the author 
of all good ; and we judge of God by what we see 
of good. We seek to approach Him by imagin- 
ing all we can of best and holiest. We conceive 
our Father in heaven to be the perfection wof all 
that tends to perfection in his creation ; and on 
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the wings of the best faculties which he has given 
usj — pur purest thoughts, our highest aspirations, 
our most solemn judgments, — we endeavour to 
raise ourselves into the region which lies at the 
foot of his eternal throne. 

Whether tliis shall ever be otherwise, it is not 
for us to say. "What more intimate knowledge, 
what clearer vision, what closer apprehension of 
the attributes of God, may be vouchsafed here- 
ailer to those that love him, we know not. In 
their glorified condition they may perhaps see him 
as he is, and no longer judge but by the reflexion 
of Him in His works, the world and the souls of 
men. They may then perhaps understand the es- 
sence of goodness, and purity and holiness ; and 
look with adoring eyes into the sources, hidden 
far in tiie depths of the Divine nature, from which 
these perfections have flowed forth into His crea- 
tion. When day shall cease to utter forth to day . 
and night to night ; — ^when the angel shall swear 
that there shall be time no longer; — ^when the 
heavens shall be rolled up as a scroll ; — ^when the 
world in which we live shall cease to bear testi- 
mony to God's power and wisdom and kindness ;— 
then the world within us may also cease to be the 
witness of God's holiness and righteousness, justice 
and truth. Then^ it may be, we shall no longer 
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have to seek tlie kingdom of God in the soul of 
man, but may be able to gaze on its glories as 
they surround us on every side. But while we 
are in our present condition, we may not omit to 
look into our hearts and into our consciences for 
a distinct and significant evidence of God's nature 
and purposes. This we are bound to do, not only 
that we may adore and glorify him, but also that 
we may thus be able to receive and to interpret 
those declarations and directions, those gracious 
promises and pure commands, which he has given 
us by a more especial and merciful dispensation. 
It is our duty — ^may it be our privilege ! — it; is our 
appointed course — may it be our path of blessed- 
ness ! — to find, within and witliout, in the book of 
revelation and of reason, in the original structure 
of our souls, as well as in the blessed provisions 
for their redemption and sanctification, evidence 
of Him, who not only << openeth his hand and 
fiUeth all things living with plenteousness," but 
also <^ is righteous in all his ways and holy in bH 
his works." * 

♦ Psalm cxLV. 16, 17. 
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And herein do I exercise myself, to have always a 
conscience void of offence toward Godf and to^ 
ward man. 

Something was said in a former discourse 
from this place, in order to show that a conscience, 
judging of our actions as right and wrong, is a 
part of our nature as it was created by Almighty 
God, and is a necessary foundation for our appre- 
hension and conviction of his righteousness and 
holiness. That such a faculty, although it origi- 
nally exists in us, requires to be enlightened and 
instructed, in order that it may be a safe and 
salutary guide, is a most important truth. But 

we see, from innumerable passages of Scripture, 

4 
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that the need, ^ich this endowment has, of dis- 
cipline and teaching, does not preyent its being 
constantly referred to by the Apostles, as the 
strongest, or rather, the only true reason for de- 
cision,, in c&oosing our course of action. Thus 
St Paul, when he has occasion to lay before the 
magistrate the object of his conduct and the ge- 
neral habit of his life, does it in the words of 
the text : ^^I worship the God of my fathers... 
and have hope of a resurrection of the dead ; — 
and herein do I exercise myself, to have always 
a conscience void of offence^ toward God and to- 
ward man.^ And supposing the conscience thus 
exercised and strengthened, the same Apostle re- 
fers to it habitually in his exhortations : ** Ye 
must be subject," he tells the Romans*, "not 
only for wrath, but for conscience sahe,^ He 
refers the Corinthians to the same authority, as 
the surest guide trough the tangled questions 
concerning the application of the Jewish laws 
to Christians*. To them too he says, m his 
second Epistle*|*, ** Our rejoicing is this, the tes- 
timony of otir conscience^ that with simplicity and 
godly sincerity... we have had our conversation 
in the world." In like manner the other Apostles 

♦ Rom. xiii. 5. t 2 Cor. i. 12. 
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also speak ; as St Peter *; ^ Btiptism doth save 
us...nt)t tlie putting away Ihe filth of the flesh, 
bat Ihe -answer of a good conscience toward God." 
On flie same grounds do the sacred writers pro- 
ceed in many other passages, which I need not 
here accumulate. And all these, I wiU not say 
prove, but manifestly harmonize with and con- 
firm the doctrine fhat we possess a moral faculty 
within us, which is intended by our Maker to 
be our guide ; and by which those who carefully 
awake and consult it, are enabled to direct them- 
selves, in the padi of truth and righteousness. 

To this view, <»f the existence and audiorky 
of an internal faculty, fitted and entitled to pro- 
nounce upon the moral quality of actions, various 
objections have, as you well know, been \irged 
by moral teachers of great name and authority* 
It has been said, that no such power, existing as 
a peculiar and separate endowment in the mind, 
can be discovered or established ; — ^that the de- 
cisions of conscience may be resolved into the 
impressions produced upon us by the experience 
and expectation of pain and pleasure, into the 
common working of fear and hope ; — that thus, 
the operations of conscience do not require us to 

* 1 Pet. iiL 21. 
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assume any separate faculty of the mind from 
which they proceed ; — ^that those who have sup- 
posed such a faculty have never been able to 
derive from this doctrine, rules of conduct of 
clear and universal application ; — ^that on the con- 
trary, different nations, and different ages, all of 
whom must have possessed this internal guide, 
have entertained opinions the most diverse con- 
cerning the moral quality of the same actions ; 
many of them holding those things to be blame- 
less or laudable, which we condemn as utterly 
wicked and abominable. In such diversity of 
opinions, how, it has been asked, do we discern 
the impress of one original form of truth ? In 
such a mixed mass of motives and reasons, how 
do we trace the operation of one single faculty 
of the soul 1 

Such questions may appear too remote and 
obscure to be treated of in the discourse of a 
preacher. Nor can it be denied that such en- 
quiries into the foundation-principles of conduct 
and duty have their peculiar difficulties. Even 
when motives are exemplified in actions ; — even 
when we have before us, in living men, the mani- 
festations of approval and condemnation, of peace 
of mind and remorse ; — ^how hard is it to disen- 
tangle from each other the shadowy forms of 
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passion and reason !— to resolve the in'twRal tu. 
mult into the voices which compose it ! — ainl to 
assign each part of the mental dialogue to 41 se- 
parate speaker ! Yet when we see princij^es thus 
embodied and impersonated ;-^when we are thus 
assisted by our practical judgments and sympa- 
thies ; — we can contemplate steadily, and often, 
it may be, profitably, the workings and struggles, 
the impelling and regulating movements, of man's 
heart and mind. But when we would deal with 
diese workings in a gen-eral and separate form ; — 
when we would ascend into the region of abstract 
objects of thoiaght ;— when we would speak of 
will and desire, reason and conscience as things^ 
concerning which we have to enquire their history 
and boundaries and office ; — ^we feel that it is then 
far more difficult to carry along wkh us the 
thoughts and convictions of hearers. But yet, 
among men who are called upon to examine their 
own minds; — ^who are, by their condition and des- 
tination, directed to meditation end connected 
thought ; — such matters, even in Ihis abstract and 
incorporeal form, may hope for •some regard, such 
as in former times they have often received, in 
similar circumstances. And at the present day, 
Ihis interest in speculative trudi extends far and 

iHride, and reaches almost to alL For, the inters 
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course of men with each other and with books has 
so shaped their mental habits, that the veiy words 
which they unconsciously utter, and the arguments 
which they employ on common occasions, give 
some echo of the meditations of the most profound 
and acute thinkers of the past and of the present 
time. It cannot be unprofitable, therefore, to listen 
somewhat more nearly to the tones of the instru- 
ment of which we thus so oflen repeat the strains. 
Let it not, then, be deemed too hard a saying, 
if we here speak of the conscience of man as a 
faculty distinct from the other impelling and guid- 
ing principles of his actions. But yet, while we 
use such language, we need not be careful to 
maintain that this faculty is widely and plainly 
distinguishable from other powers of the mind, in 
the same way in which one bodily sense is dis- 
tinct from another ; — ^the sight from the touch. 
For who shall undertake thus to parcel man's soul 
into separate portions? Who shall say, — Here 
memory ends; — ^Here imagination begins; — 
This is reason's exclusive domain ? But that right 
and wrong are peculiar qualities, and no mere 
modifications of pleasure and pain ; — that there is 
good of a higher order than mere corporeal good ; 
— that there is a sense of duty which is not merely 
a transformed sense of interest ; — that the con- 
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science doea uot delude itself when it elevates 
virtue above all comparison with sensual enjoy- 
ment; — ^these appear to be doctrines consistent 
both with the soundest reason, and the plainest 
teaching of revelation : and it is such convictions 
as these which we would now strengthen and illus- 
trate. 

It is by no means needful that we should here 
reply at length to all the difficulties and objections 
which have been pointed at. The arguments 
tending to show that the power in man which 
judges concerning right and wrong, is a peculiar 
and distinct endowment, as far as any obvious 
marks and characters can prove it to be so, have 
often been stated. This faculty speaks a peculiar 
language, associates with a peculiar class of emo- 
tions, has a peculiar growth and history in the 
heart of man. In all these respects, this differs 
from other motives of human action, with which 
attempts have been made to confound it. Com- 
pare conscience for example with a prudential and 
long-sighted love of gain or of pleasure or of pow- 
er, which some point at as her nearest kindred. 
When we examine her aspect and manners, we see 
in her no resemblance to this family of the human 
impulses. They and she may come together, but 
they meet without recognising each other : they 
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do not understand each other's language; even 
when they co-operate, they scarcely acknowledge 
each other as friends and allies ; and though they 
tnay travel in company, they look on each other 
with a constant mutual suspicion. 

That men did not become aware of conscience 
tis a peculiar power of the mind, till they had long 
reasoned and meditated upon auctions and rules ; 
— that they did not at first separate it from all 
other faculties, mark it by a name, and clearly 
discern its place; — ^may well be supposed. For 
With how much labour and doubt, and effort and 
struggle, have all abstract thoughts, however clear, 
fiU foundations of general truths, however sure, 
been extricated by man from the complex mass of 
events and appearances whidi surround him. 
Tardily and gradually, no doubt, do the principles 
of moral truth emerge into view, even among the 
6agest and most virtuous of the heathen. But 
has not this been so with abstract truths of the 
{plainest kinds ? Even those portions of human 
knowledge to which we here turn men-s eyes, as 
the very type and exemplar of evident and indis- 
putable speculative truth ; — ^the properties, I mean, 
of space and a£ number; — were not these, too, 
brought into view, late and tsiowly and partially, 
4mong the m66t acate and luminous intellects o( 
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the ancient world ? — ^while, over the greater part 
of the earthy and during the greater portion of the 
earth's history^ no clear apprehension at all of 
such doctrines has found place in men's minds. 
Yet who among us holds that therefore these doc- 
trines are precarious ? and who does not see that 
the faculties by which we apprehend the properties 
of space and number are not the less real^ or the 
less trustworthy, because they require to be un- 
folded and expanded by exercise and by teaching. 
Even though men's moral judgments should in- 
volve principles as certain and as clear as those 
by means of which they compare the largeness of 
visible things ; — even if there be, concerning 
right and wrong, a knowledge as distinct and in- 
dependent as that which studious men have esta- 
blished concerning the straight and crooked forms 
of material objects ; — it need not surprise us that 
such knowledge did not manifest itself in a dis- 
tinct and speculative shape, till men had made 
considerable progress in the speculative exercise 
of their intellectual powers. « Hardly," says the 
Wise man*, " do we guess aright at things that 
are upon earth, and with labour do we find the 
things that are before us : but the things that are 

* Wisd. ix. 16. 
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in heaven who hatii searched out?*' — Hardly, we 
may ackl, do we separate general tniths from parti- 
cular aspects of things in the palpable and visible 
objects of sense ; how much more difficult must it 
needs be, to discover those general truths which 
require a calm speculative view of the busy, com- 
plex, twilight world within ! 

Yet in truth, in order to see whether men can 
separate the conscience of right and wrong from 
other principles of action, we have only to turn 
our eyes to tliat very country, to that very time, 
already spoken of, when sagacious and enquiring 
men first discovered those abstract truths which 
concern the external world. In that highly-gifted 
people, the foremost of mankind in the achieve- 
ments of human reason, all the p^rersions of 
practice and all the blindness of the heart were not 
able entirely to darken the clear intellect, when it 
applied itself to moral speculation. And ^eir 
philosophers soon separated the ideas of moral 
good and evil actions from notions of arbitrary 
command and extraneous recompense. Would 
we see the proof of diis 1 Let us turn to that 
imaginary Polity which the great moral teacher of 
that day * put forth as a symbol of Ae relations of 

» Plato. 
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the varions faculties of man : — and we shall there 
find this truth most clearly and loudly expressed. 
« Let us proclaim" he says* ** with the voice of a 
herald, that he who is most virtuous and righteous 
is therefore the most happy man; and that the 
wicked and unrighteous is the most wretched;-* 
and that this is so, although their acts remain hid- 
den from all eyes, both of men and gods." Whe- 
ther or not we assent to all the reasoning by which 
this declaration is preceded, it cannot but be clear 
that he who thus promulgates such a conclusion, 
endeavours to teach us, that moral good and evil 
are, for their own sakes alone, and without refe- 
rence to ulterior regards^ to be sought and to be 
shunned. 

If we again turn our eyes to the same city a few 
years later, moral wisdom has removed her school 
from the Grove to the Porch: and we discern 
another sect of teachersl who insist still more 
earnestly upon the independent and peculiar na- 
ture of vice and virtue. These loflyand unbend- 
ing moralists refused to confess that the pleasures 
and pains of the body, the prosperous or adverse 
aspect of fortune, have in them aught of good or 
evil : — an extravagant and distorted view> this, 
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of man's condition, no doubt : but one which well 
ddows us how broad and strong in their minds was 
the line which separates moral good from external 
advantages. We trust that we have access to a 
wisdom better and higher than this, and more con- 
sistent with the true purpose of God's creation. 
But if we are disposed to smile too scornfully at 
the paradoxes of this sect, we may recollect that 
one of the boldest of these — ^that which declares 
that wickedness is more contrary to our nature 
than pain or tortures or death; — ^has been adopted 
by one* of Ihe greatest moral teachers of our own 
church, and has been by him so explained, as to 
be made a fundamental principle of the obligations 
of christian men. And thus, even in the heathen 
world, men came more and more clearly to see, 
how far virtue soars above all forms of mere plea- 
sure; and even from them we may learn, if we 
ever need the lesson, the supreme reverence due 
to the law written on the heart. 

But once more, a few generations later, let us 
turn our eyes to the same city. We there see, 
standing in the midst of Mars' hill, one invested 
with richer endowments and higher authority than 
the loftiest preeminence in the accomplishments 

'*' Butler, Sermons on Human Nature. 
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of reason can give. He comes to declare to theni) 
with the teaching of more than human wisdom, 
that Unknown God whom they ignorantly wor- 
shipped. And in what manner does this Teacher, 
thus incomparably elevated above the sages of the 
Grove or of the Porch, speak of those earlier endea- 
vours of man to discern the path of his duty ? Does 
he bid his hearers to obliterate from their minds all 
the trains of their previous thoughts, and com- 
mence new reasonings from some principle till 
then unheard of? Far otherwise : he condemns 
their ignorant and false worship indeed ; but he 
speaks with obvious approbation of the honest ef- 
forts of their philosophers, and the lofly aspirations 
of their poets. * God has made all nations of 
men, he tells them, for this very thing ; that they 
ahotdd seek the Lord, if haply they might, by thus 
stretching forth their hands on every side, feel 
Him and find Him. And this was, he intimates, 
no wild or hopeless endeavour, << for He is not far 
from every one of us ; in Him we live, and move, 
and have our being ; as certain also of your own 
poets have said." And the reasoning of this 
Teacher implies, that from this universal Power 
we derive a moral as well as vital principle. For 

* Acts xvii. 37. 
5 
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as He gives to our bodily frame the light of our 
eyes, the breath of our nostrils^ the warm current 
of our hearts ; so does He give to our spiritual 
part a power of admiring the beaufy of virtue, of 
regulating the affections by a law, and of loving 
goodness and holiness, which is the very life of 
our souls, and without which even Christianity 
would have no materials for bar task of the resto* 
ration of our nature. 

Thus it has c^peared, we trust, that the faculty 
which has for its especial object the relations of 
moral rectitude and pravity, like the other powers 
which acquaint us with truth, like the faculty by 
which we contemplate the demonstrable relations 
of figure and number, does not the less exist in 
man, because this moral power, like the intellectual 
ones, needs to be cultivated by exercise and pa* 
tient contemplation ; — requires the growth of a 
meditative and abstracting spirit, the effort of 
penetrating and comprehensive minds, in order 
that it may form a system of solid doctrine, or be 
unfolded into a clear object of thought It has 
appeared, too, that during the brightest times of 
the activity and progress of -the human faculties in 
the ancient world, there was a progress in the 
clearness of men's views concerning the office 
and authority of this part of their constitution ; 
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and that Christianity, when she disclosed to men 
motives and hopes far other than philosophy could 
supply, did not overturn, but sanctioned, and ar- 
gued from, these views of the internal polity of 
man* 

If we have been able to convey and establish 
our meaning thus far, little remains at present to 
be urged ; for when we thus look at the matter, the 
objections of which we spoke melt away of them- 
selves-'and need no labour of ours to remove them. 
For what if the heathen did not follow out the 
light which they thus possessed? What if they 
made grievous and fatal mistakes in their attempts 
to fonu a true scheme of human action ? Does 
diis persuade us that there is no light of conscience 
for man's guidance? Do we therefore believe 
that a consistent scheme of morality, resting upon 
the basis of an essential distinction of right and 
wrong, might not have been built up, by wiser and 
more persevering philosophers? How can we 
entertain such a belief, when we look back at 
those other branches of knowledge to which we 
have already referred that we might see what is the 
usual course of the human mind ? Do we not find 
that the Greeks, who with so acute and subtle a 
spirit seized all the elementary truths of the sci- 
ence of space, entirely erred and mistook wheji 
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tiiej would have proceeded to otber portions of 
knowledge, which now appear to us no less clear 
and plain. If these gifted men, knowing certain 
fundamental truths concerning the powers by 
which matter is sustained and moved, failed so 
strangely when they would have added somewhat 
more, shall we wonder that they did not, on the 
true basis of conscience, erect a sound code of 
morals? In those provinces of human knowledge 
where now our proudest edifices of science rise, 
Aey built a tottering wall which soon crumbled 
away : but what thoughtful man, on that account, 
doubts whether such knowledge have solid and in- 
dependent foundations, which no ignorance or 
error can shake? The darkness and confusion 
of theur minds does not disturb, though it might 
long conceal, the certainty of truth. And in like 
manner, if whole nations have had for ages no 
speculative knowledge of their own consciences, 
no clear apprehension of moral good as separate 
from command and reward; the vagueness, ob- 
scurity, and defectiveness of their thoughts can 
never extinguish the truth, when steadier and 
more penetrating minds, gifted with a clearer self- 
knowledge, have once brought it to light. And 
thus the oflen repeated argument against the exis- 
tence of a moral faculty, drawn from vile practices 
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and monstrous opinions of savageor corrupted man, 
is of no more weight, than it would be to urge, 
that — because rude and barbarous tribes do not 
know, or do not assent to, the complex and recondite 
truths which we here teach concerning figure and 
number, — ^that therefore the human mind contains 
no fiieulty by which such doctrines can be inde- 
pendently known ; and that the line of the artificer 
and the measuring rod of the haniUcraftsman are 
the only evidences of geometrical truth, the only 
instruments for its discovery. 

But enough, we trust, of these reasonings ; — 
unavoidable indeed, in order to bring the subject 
rightly before our view ; but still, to common ap- 
prehemsion, abstruse, uninviting, and of doubtful 
edification. I gladly turn, before I -conclude, to 
a practical applicationof what has been said, which 
ofiers itself to us. 

As we have seen, in order that man may per- 
ceive die truths which belong to his moral nature, 
he must look for them. In order to judge of the 
true nature of human actions, he must seek a rule 
to which they must conform ; — not a secondary 
rule, by which they are subservient to some other 
end ; but a primary rule, by which they are right 
and wrong. In order to read the law written on 

the heart, he must turn his eyes within, and use 
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such care and patience as befits one trying to de- 
cypher the record of a concealed treasure. He 
must habituate himself to refer to the inter- 
nal guide, not only for safety, but also in order to 
know that there is such a guide. He must, like 
the Apostle, exercise himself to have a conscience 
void of offence; not only as the great rule of 
Christian practice, but also in order that, if he has 
need to deal speculatively with such subjects, he 
may, as a Christian moralist, know that he has a 
conscience. 

This consideration well deserves our most se- 
rious attention. Too many there are, in whom 
perverse and vicious habits of thought and feeling 
have overlaid and apparently extinguished the ap- 
prehension of duty as the primary ground of con- 
duct, of right and wrong as the most important 
aspects of human actions. Such persons bring 
upon themselves more than one punishment; — 
they deprave and pollute their own hearts, thus 
unfitting themselves for that regulation of the 
thought and will which God requires of his ser- 
vants ; — and moreover, as it concerns our present 
argument to observe, they impair and obscure their 
speculative powers of apprehending and judging of 
mora] and spiritual truths. << If any man will do the 
will of God, he shall know of the doctrine." 
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But if a man never try to do or to know the will of 
God ; — if his soul be utterly immersed in selfish- 
ness or sensuality, frivolity or pride ; — or even ^ if 
he habitually contemplate the actions of men and 
the course of the world in a mode in which moral 
considerations are excluded ; — ^how can he discern 
the operation of that deeper principle which is only 
visible to the eye of a moral being 1 How is it 
wonderful that man^s foolish heart is darkened, if 
he never turns his eye towards that quarter from 
which the light comes ? If he never attempt to 
discover what is the course of action which duty 
prescribes, how can he know whether men, or 
whether he himself, hav€ a sense of duty 1 

There may be, for example, men who have, in 
their own imagination, reduced the course of the 
world to a chain of inevitable consequences, of 
which they care only to number the links. In their 
view the fortunes of nations run their fated round, 
and the precautions of the wise and the efforts of the 
good are unmeaning episodes, which cannot avert 
or alter the catastrophe. They consider the strug- 
gles of men to shape their own course, as vain 
movements which an inexorable and overwhelming 
power beholds with a smile of tranquil irony. 
When men look at the world in such a spirit, they 
are so entirely occupied in contemplating what 
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tfaey conceive nuist be, that they well nigh forget to 
ask what ought to be : and even the foulest deeds, 
passing under their notice, call forth no indignation 
or blame. They can gaze on the crowds and the 
ages who rush to do evU, tiU they deem the cur- 
rent irresistible, and lose all other estimate of 
man's proper course. They have no sympathies 
with those who resist the stream of baneful ten- 
dencies, and battle to the last for that which is 
right They can admire the prudence which con- 
ciliates the too powerful evil-doer, but they under- 
stand nothing of the spirit which calls upon men to 
put on their armour because they struggle against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world. How 
false and hollow is all this system we shall not 
here stay to point out ; but we cannot omit to ob- 
serve, when men have allowed such tendencies as 
these to assume habitual possession of their minds, 
how ill fitted they are to judge of moral questions. 
How can they, so disciplined, see in the history 
of man's actions a record in which the most im- 
portant worcb are right and lorong ? How can 
tliey, intent on such views, fail to overlook the 
manifestations of man's moral nature ? 

Or again, consider the man who not only gives 
up his mind to selfish impulses, but trains and dis- 
ciplines his thoughts to make selfishness the rtiie, 
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as well as the motive of his actions ; — ^who studies 
only how he may he an accomplished minister to 
his own pleasure and gain, and places the pride of 
his soul in the skill with which he balances the 
claims and opportunities of gratification or of 
worldly advancement How shall such a man fail 
to blunt and obscure his perception of that funda- 
mental moral preeminence of purity over impurity, 
of generous over selfish emotions, of duty over 
transgression, which is something far different 
from the self-applause of the successful voluptuary 
or worldling ? How shall such a man. exercising 
himself altogether to aim at external objects by 
prudential rules, understand the far different prin- 
ciple of human conduct which the Apostle lays 
down, <<to exercise himself always to have a con- 
science void of offence toward God and toward 
man." 

Once more ; we may look at the disappointed 
votary of mere enjoyment, whether mental or sen- 
sual, when he is somewhat further advanced in 
the career of life, and we well know in what con- 
dition we shaU often find him. He has reached 
a state of satiety and weariness which breathes 
itself forth in a loathing of all human hopes and 
employments. IVlan's pursuits, he declares, lead 
but to objects which contain not what he sought, 
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to streams which slake not his thirst. All things 
are alike empty and vain : and when all has been 
tried, the business of life is over, the world is a 
wilderness, the crowded city a solitude, and man 
and all his doings are a jest ; — a jest fitted to 
excite only a scornful and bitter smile. And thus 
men foster a mood of mind, utterly at variance 
with all moral view of human action. For all this 
deadly sickness of the heart, this blight and wi- 
thering of the soul, is caused by this ; — ^that men 
have sought in the world a scene of enjoyment, 
and not a field of duty. He who considers that 
everything which he himself and others do is 
maidced with the all- important stamp of moral good 
and evil, can never see in human actions, and 
human concerns, a fit subject for scorn and con- 
tempt He who knows that the enemy, sin, is 
constantly at the gate, ever ready to burst in upon 
his soul and destroy it, can never complain that he 
has nothing to wake and employ him. Let the 
fastidious slumberer listen to the rousing voice of 
duty. Let him up and be doing, for he has occu- 
pation enough. Let him look to the improvement 
of his own moral nature. Let him enquire, not if 
there be something which may bring a moment of 
pleasure to his jaded sense, or of relief to his 
weary languor, but something which he ought to 
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do. Let him shake off the nightmare which binds 
his faculties in a troubled and painful dream ; and 
find himself in a real living and moving world, 
where man has the path of duty to tread, and a holy 
and merciful God to overlook and support him. 
Let him do this ; and in addition to other bless- 
ed consequences, he will become aware that he 
has also an internal guide and judge ; and will 
learn the meaning of that text — " Beloved, if our 
heart condemn us, God is greater than our heart 
and knoweth all things ; but if our heart condemn 
us not, tlien have we confidence towards God." 

That state of mind would indeed be blessed, in 
which tlie self-acquittal of the heart, a conscience 
void of offence toward God and toward man, 
should diffuse a clearness over the contemplative 
faculties also. And even our approaches to such 
a state partake of this blessedness. The practical 
student of Christian morality, constantly employed 
in choosing the good and rejecting the evil ; — in 
directing himself by the voice of his conscience 
within, which becomes clearer and clearer as he 
listens to it ; — can no longer doubt that he has a 
conscience within his breast, or that there is a 
moral good and evil in human actions. He en- 
deavours to do the will of God, and receives the 
fulfilment of the promise that thus also he shall 
know. 
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This is the true study of morality ; and though 
we have here been employed in considering how 
men may attain, or how they may fail of a com- 
prehension of tiie great principles of a genuine 
and pure moral law ; yet let us not forget, that 
this declaration and promise concerns us in a far 
closer and higher sense, than merely as pointing 
the way to true speculative views and well-devised 
systems of doctrine. <^ If any man will do the 
will of God, he shall know ;" and he shall know 
things which concern him far more than ^e con- 
struction of a code of ethics. He shall know, not 
merely what it behoves him to know as a teacher 
of others, but the things which pertain to the guid- 
ance of his own life, to the furtherance of his 
own salvation. He shall know, with that know- 
ledge which resides not in the intellect but in the 
heart ; which not merely gives him a superiority 
among men, but brings him nearer to God. This 
is the prize and happiness of him who seeks the 
knowledge, by doing the will, of God. He does 
not dissever the practical from the contemplative 
pursuit of holiness ; and his reward is, that he at 
the same time gains clearness to his contempla- 
tions, and fervour to his better will. The atmos- 
phere of his inner being is illuminated by a sun- 
shine which gives at the some time light and 
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varmtfa. If we could reach this condition, now 
little should we need codes and systems, reason- 
ings and doctrines ! That we do need such things, 
is true ; for we are weak and imperfect creatures, 
swayed by a thousand impulses to good and evil : 
and it is needful for us to train all our faculties ;^« 
our mind as well as our heart ;-»K>ur understand- 
ing as well as our will ;— our speculative along 
with our practical powers, that they may aid and 
support each other in the purification of our nature, 
and in making us more zealous and faithful servants. 
But let us never forget tkat all these things ; — 
books and sermons, principles and demonstrations, 
plans and systems, however true ; — have this for 
their object And it will be well for us, and we 
shall to good purpose have looked inwards upon 
our conscience, and shall have given it its true 
practical as well as speculative office, when we 
can say with the Apostle* — << Our rejoicing is this, 
the testimony of our conscience ; that in simpli- 
city and godly sinceri^, not with fleshly wbdom, 
but by the grace of God, we have had our conver- 
sation in the worid." 

That when all this is done, we are still debtors 
to God for our own souls ; — ^that it is not the ap- 

♦ 2 Cor. 1 12. 
6 
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proval of our conscience, but the mercy of our 
Redeemer which is to be our final stay and sup- 
port ; — is a truth of deep and awful moment ; and 
how closely this truth is connected with what has 
already been said, we trust hereafter to show. In 
the mean time let us bear in mind the sequel of 
the Apostle's exhortation to the men of Athens. 
Notwithstanding all that the loftiest spirits and 
brightest intellects of men could devise, the times 
of which we have spoken, — ^the times of philoso- 
phy and human wisdom, — ^the times of the study of 
the conscience alone, — the times of the knowledge 
of the moral law, without the knowledge of the 
dispensation of redemption, — ^were " times of ig- 
norance ;" — of dark and perilous ignorance. 
And " the time of this ignorance," says the Apos- 
tle, " God winked at ; but now commandeth all 
men every where to repent." 

This therefore is now our great and important 
practical business ; — to cherish the sense of our 
own demerits, and a reliance upon a righteous- 
ness better than our own. And may He teach us 
so to contemplate and so to use the faculties which 
he has given, that they may be subservient to this 
end. May we so study and foster the sensibility 
of our conscience, the purity of our internal tri- 
bunal, the elevation of our moral nature, that we 
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may be brought to him by a sense of our own un- 
worthiness; and find^ even in that part of our 
nature which appears most to exalt us, additional 
reasons fpr falling, as humbled and contrite sin- 
ners, at the footstool of his grace ! 
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SERMON III. 

JOB XXXVL 2, 3. 

Suffer me a little^ and I will shetv thee, that I have 
yet to speak on God?s behalf. I loill fetch my 
knowledge from afar, and loill a>scribe righted 
ousnesi to my Maker^ 

When a doctrine bearing upon various exten- 
sive provinces of the Christian system is treated 
of in a series of discourses, it can hardly happen 
but that, while we urge the argument in one part 
of the subject, we seem to neglect or give too 
little importance to truths belonging to other por- 
tions of our belief. It may have appeared to some, 
that in what we have hitherto said, asserting the 
claims of the law of conscience as the great guide 
of life, and the basis of sound morality, we have 

6* 
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not referred sufficiently to our condition as ser- 
vants of God ; and have overlooked that view of 
our duties which represents them as His com- 
mands, to which we are called upon to render an 
entire obedience. It may seem that we have se- 
parated our moral doctrines too much from the 
highest religious truths. It may be reproached to 
us, that in endeavouring to establish an indepen- 
dent code of morals, we forget or undervalue the 
vast privileges which we possess, as the subjects 
of a revealed dispensation ; — that we do not 
enough regard the light and hope, the certainty 
and support, which are offered us from above ; — 
that we in some measure supersede the rule, which 
ought to supersede all others, — of guiding ourselves 
by the direct teaching of our only Lord and Sar 
viour. 

But again ; it may perhaps be urged, not only 
that our moral system is too forgetful of the teach- 
ing of religion, but that, if it set up any claim of 
independence, it is at variance with that better 
system which we have received from God himself. 
How, it may be asked, do we reconcile, with the 
uniform course of the language of Scripture, the 
tenet that those acts alone are truly moral which 
are done from the prompting of conscience, and 
not from the prospect of reward ? How shall we 
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venture to say, that the hope of future enjoyment 
is an impure and unworthy motive to sway the 
good man's life, when we find the happiness of 
heaven constantly held up before tlie eyes of the 
Christian disciple, as the genuine aim and ap- 
pointed encouragement of his course ? How can 
it befit us to keep our gaze fixed upon the pale nbdi- 
ance of moral rectitude, when a brighter fiiturity, 
an incorruptible crown, an eternal weight of glory, 
is held forth as the prize to those who strive for 
the mastery in ike Christian's warfare. And how 
shall we venture to suppose, that the mere horror 
of moral wrong, or the scourge and torture of a 
troubled conscience, can ever be rendered sufii- 
cient to withhold men fi'om sin ; when we know 
Ihow easily conscience may be cheated, or benumb- 
'ed, or seared ; and when the Scripture thinks it 
)needful to awe the evU propensities of men's 
minds with less precarious and evanescent terrors ; 
displaying continually befwe the eyes of evil- 
doers the great and terrible day of the Lord, the 
worm that never dies, and the fire ^t is not 
quenched t Is not the moral government of tlie 
workl by means of rewards and punishments, alike 
consonant to the nature of man and to the decla- 
rations of God ? And is not this a difierent view 
firom diat which represents man as gifted with such 
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a moral faculty as has been spoken of ;^-a faculty 
containing in it the elements both of the irtile and 
of the obligation of virtue ; and distinct from the 
expectation of reward and the fear of punishment ? 

Such are the questions which may perhaps oc- 
cur to the minds of some persons here; and 
which, at any rate, deserve to be seriously consi- 
dered, in order to illustrate further the view which 
we have taken of the nature of Christian duty. 
And it is so important for us to give to these 
questions the true answer, that it cannot be deem- 
ed unreasonable to apply to this occasion the 
words of Elihu in the text ; — " Suffer me a littie, 
and I will show thee, that I have yet to speak on 
God's behalf ;" — or rather, on behalf of the con- 
sistency of God's nature and government with the 
soundest principles of moral truth which man's 
reason can discover. 

It is indeed not difficult to discover the path 
which leads to this point For if we turn our 
attention to the religious maxims which have been 
referred to, and which maintain good and evil ac- 
tions to be such by divine appointment, and not 
by any thing in their own nature, it is not diffi- 
cult to see that these maxims may easily be so 
stated, that few persons would accept the doctrines 
which they convey. If we say that actions are 
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^erefore only morally good, because they are 
done in obedience to the will of God ; — in hope 
of the rewards which He can bestow, or in terror 
of the vengeance which He can inflict ; — ^we by 
no means express the whole of the belief on such 
subjects, which resides in the minds of the most 
humbly pious men. For certainly such persons 
would not maintain, if the tenet were clearly 
brought before their understanding, that we obey 
our Divine Master, merely and solely as a mas- 
ter, without respect to his glorious moral attributes 
of justice and holiness. They would think it a 
monstrous and intolerable saying, if any one were 
to teach that we are to obey God out of the mere 
impulses of hope and fear, without love of his 
laws and admiration of his perfbctions. They 
would look with consternation at the supposition 
of an obedience such as that which the slave, un- 
touched by affection or esteem, pays to the master 
who menaces or indulges him. They would pray 
ihai such obedience may be far from them. They 
would exclaim, that it is an obedience fit only for 
the reprobate spirits who believe and tremble ; — 
an obedience such as might be rendered by mis- 
guided heathens, imagining the principle of evil 
to have the empire of the universe. 

Thus it is certain, that even they who would 
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most earnestly insist upon obedience to God as a 
main element of morality, do not really intend, if 
they are compelled to unravel their thoughts, that 
obedience alone, irrespective of the character of 
that power to which it is rendered, can invest ac- 
tions with a moral beauty or goodness. To do 
the will of God, it may be truly taught, is the sum 
and substance of our duties ; but to complete this 
teaching, there must be added that other truth, that 
God is a heavenly Master and Lawgiver, of 
whom we know that He is holy, just, and true ; — 
that all his ways are righteous and all his com- 
mandments pure. Widiout this fundamental per- 
suasion of the perfect nature of God and <^ bis 
laws, it would not be in our power, as reasonable 
creatures, to see aught of right or good^ in the 
most exact and undeviating conformity to his will. 
Thus the opinion which makes the goodness of 
our actions depend upon their being done in obe- 
dience to the Divine will, is consistent with itself, 
and in harmony with the belief of pious minds,, only 
when we combine it with the conviction,, that in 
God are all justice and truth, righteousness and holi- 
ness. And thus, such an opinion does not negative, 
but on the contrary implies, that we have already 
ideas of those moral perfections which we thus as- 
cribe to our Almighty Governor. As moral creatures^ 
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we look up to him as our supreme Judge, because 
we look up to him also as just and pure. 

Nor has the course of the thoughts of holy men, 
the servants of God in all times, been any other 
than this. ^< He hath appointed,'' St Paul told the 
Athenians *, ^ a day in which he will judge the 
world." But is this all ? Is this to be an arbi- 
trary judgment, where good and evil will depend 
on positive command alone 1 — By no means ; 
<< He hath appointed a day in which he will judge 
the world in righteousness,^^ To the same effect 
speak the teachers under the old dispensation. 
« Let him that glorieth," says the prophet |, 
<< glory in this ; that he understandeth and know- 
elh me, that I am the Lord, which exercise loving- 
kindness, judgment, and righteousness in the 
earth." And this strain breathes so perpetually 
trough all the books of the sacred Scriptures, tliat 
to accumulate passages would be but to reiterate 
what the memories of all Christians can at once 
supply. 

And thus iQae rule which directs us to avoid all 
wickedness and unrighteousness for its own sake, 
and that which enjoins us to avoid all which God 
prohibits and punishes, are in the most perfect 

> Acts xvii. 31. t Jer. ix. 24. 
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harmonj and agreement They nev^ confuse 
us by their diverse injunctions ; but whatever one 
condemns, the other also forbids. The most pure 
and exalted views of our duty which can be drawn 
from the indications of our moral fiiculties, are 
confirmed, extended, purified, by Ihe comraands 
of a heavenly Master ; and sanctioned, strength*> 
ened, armed with irresistible weight, by the prom* 
ises and threatenings of a Judge of the quick and 
dead. The still smdl voice within, and the ma^ 
jestic announcement of a judgment to come, €ver 
direct us to the same path of safety, hope, and joy. 
There b no strife between the law of ri^teousr 
ness and the law of God, because God i$ a rights 
eotis God, And thus what we have to say on the 
behalf of the views ahready presented, in answer to 
such difficulties as have been suggested, is, like 
the argument of Elihu in the text, that " we as- 
cribe righteousness to our Maker.'' 

But we may go further. How is it that there 
IS this constant and universal concordance between 
the commands of God and the precq>t8 of the 
most enlightened reason ? How do we come to 
know that our Master, Governor, and Judge^ is 
righteous in all his ways, and holy in all his 
works ? We have already, in a former discourse, 
attempted to explain that we are led to this con- 
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viction by the moral faculties which God has 
given us. Our consciences, which tell us that 
there is a distinction of just and unjust, of pure 
and impure ;-— our hearts, which conceive and 
aspire to a being of more perfect holiness than 
man^B ways and works can realize ; — prepare and 
urge us to ascribe to the Creator of the world, to 
the Maker of us and of our faculties, all moral 
perfection. They compel us to look upon Him 
as the Guardian of the moral law, no less than 
the Upholder of the physical laws of nature. We 
believe that he will make the law of right the 
actual rule of the moral world, because we cannot 
conceive it possible, that such a law should exists 
and should neterthdesa be crushed in pieces and 
trampled under foot by the wild and unclean pas- 
sions of man. Our belief tliat God will punish 
the disobedient and evil-doer, is closely intertwined 
with, or rather is identical with, our belief that tlie 
disobedient ever is the evil-doer. And that evil 
shall not be the permanent and final law of the 
universe, our reason earnestly persuades us, even 
before the voice of heaven confirms her anticipa- 
tions. And thus the thoughts by which we are 
led to the conviction of a Judge of the world, 
executing vengeance on those who violate his 
commands, spring from the same point with those 

7 
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thoughts which exhibit to us the mora] law of our 
nature as the sole guide of our will, the only 
rightful authority which can govern the world. 
The opposition which was suggested between 
virtue as obedience to God, and virtue as con- 
formity to the rule of conscience, vanishes as we 
examine it For the power of God which sur- 
rounds us corresponds to the moral power which 
is within us. The moral law written upon the 
heart is God's writing. Conscience is the re- 
flexion of Divine holiness in man, and Command 
is the expression of the same holiness as it exists 
in God. There can therefore be no discord be- 
tween the spirit of obedience to the divine com- 
mands, and the spirit of conformity to the dictates 
of the enlightened and instructed conscience. If 
we pursue these guiding clues to their remote 
origin, they are formed of one common thread. 
When we illuminate the depths of our minds, we 
see that the two separate lines, as they at the sur- 
face appeared, run together and coincide. And 
thus if, like Elihu, we "fetch our knowledge /rom 
afar^ and ascribe righteousness to our Maker," 
the difficulties to which we referred vanish, and 
the opposition disappears which might be alleged 
to exist between the truths of religion and the 
views which we have presented of morality. 
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That a righteous God must govern the world 
by rewards and punishments, our reason assures 
us, with a conviction that well prepares us for the 
clear declaration of God's word. And when we 
are told of the penal tribulation and anguish 
which await the wicked in a future condition ; — 
when we are told that they, by their impenitence 
and hardness of heart treasure up to themselves 
wrath against the day of wrath and revelation of 
the righteous judgment of God ; — are we told 
aught which is at variance with our doctrine, that 
the actions of the good proceed from the love of 
goodness, and that fecu* alone cannot make man 
perfect in heart 1 Surely there is here no discre- 
pancy. It is precisely because such men are not 
good, that these forms of terror are displayed to 
their souls. It is because they are incapable of 
acting from a motive of pure morality, tliat God 
has appointed that they shedl thus be urged by 
such motives as their minds can feel. It is be- 
cause they have not in them the living and mov- 
ing principle of right action, that they must thus 
be carried along by the stress of external force. 
Their hearts are diseased and perverted ; — sunk 
down from the region of pure moral feeling ; and 
therefore the impulses by which they are to be 
acted upon, are, by the Divine government, ac« 
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commodated to their distorted and degraded con- 
dition. And when the righteous are encouraged 
in their advance by the hope of rewards, are not 
these rewards always held forth as such whicli 
righteous souls alone can relish 1 What Christian 
heart does not assent to those who tell us that 
heaven would be no heaven for us, except we 
should there have heavenly dispositions. ^< Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they ^hall see God." 
This is their prize ; — die very satisfaction, in 
eternal fulness, of that purified nature whicli inv- 
pels them to obedience and rectitude in this their 
mortal pilgrimage. 

But may we not now venture onwards ; and 
on plainer and more pleasant ground ? The call 
which summons us to obey the divine commands 
is, as we have seen, only the echo of the voice 
in our own bosoms, which assures us that all his 
commands are holy, just, and true. The denun- 
ciations of his wrath which stand between us and 
all wickedness, only drive us back from that which 
we know to be, in its own nature, vile and pol- 
luted. Here tiien the feelings of our hearts go 
along with the commands of our Governor. He 
exhorts us to nothing but what is in itself bright 
and lovely, the genuine object of all our purest 
and noblest affections : he withholds us from no- 
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thing but diat which is of itself pernicious and 
foul ; that which to our clearer vision is hideous, 
loathsome, and painful. Can we then look with 
terror and awe only upon the inducements and 
warnings by which we are led to choose what our 
own hearts approve and delight in ? Is the service 
of God a service of force and fear alone 1 Or is 
it not rather far otherwise ? Shall we not be led 
to forget the terrors of the law in our contempla- 
tion of its beauties 1 Will not our hearts run on 
before our hopes and fears ? Will not our labour 
become a labour of love ? — and our service of God 
become a service, not of a rigid and terrible rule, 
but of a good and perfect Master, whose thoughts 
only anticipate ours, in the promotion of all that 
we admire and love, as most fair and excellent ; — 
whom we obey, not for fear, but tiirough that per- 
fect love which casteth out fear ? 

We would fain answer yea to these enquiries. 
But when we endeavour to frame our lips to sudi 
a reply, our hearts misgive us : — our recollections 
of the imperfections and inconsistencies of our 
nature, of the wayward and perverse course of our 
affections, rise upon us ; and we do not dare to 
claim for ourselves this state of our thoughts, though 
this alone we see to be sound and consistent with 

our moral nature. We dare not say that we thus 

7* 
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love the Lord our God with all our heart, and all 
our mind, and all our soul, and all our strength. 
And we are thus checked and frustrated when we 
attempt to build up, upon the foundation of the 
moral faculties, a structure which is in harmony 
with the other portions of man's constitution,—* 
with his place in the aniverse,«^and his relation 
to his Divine Master. We cannot divest the law 
of its terrors, we cannot bring man into conform- 
ity with the rule of his own nature. We cannot 
make of the world a temple of God, in ^ich man 
shall worship him with a perfect heart. 

On the contrary, inspitcof the light within, man's 
will goes astray; his passions delude him, even 
his conscience becomes darkened. He has another 
law in his members, warring against the law in 
his mind ; — ^powers which rebel against their right- 
ful sovereign and bring her into captivity. The law 
is spiritual, but he is carnal. That which he does 
he allows not ; that which he would he does not ; 
he does that which his better nature hates. He 
consents unto the law that it is good ; but how to 
perform that which is good he finds not ; when he 
would do good evil is present with him. Well 
may he exclaim, with him whose expressions * 

*■ Romt vh. 
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we have adopted, ^< O wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death ?" 

Here indeed is a question to which our human 
reason can return no certain and satisfactory re- 
ply. Faint and hesitating, broken and incomplete, 
are the words which she utters, when she is asked 
for a deliverer. She turns for an instant to phi- 
losophy ; but before she has dared to point stead- 
ily to her as the powerful rescue from our thraldom, 
she drops her hand : for she recollects how little 
the wisdom of man has been able to effect in 
healing the corruptions of man's will, and en- 
lightening the blindness of his practical under- 
standing. She knows that the stern self-confi 
dence of the Stoic and the lofly aspirations of the 
school of Plato, essayed in vain for long ages, to 
purify the lives of men, and to bring their affec- 
tions into conformity with the spiritual law of 
their nature. She is smitten with the conviction 
that they cannot deliver man. They illuminate 
his chains : they give light enough to shew the 
walls of hi3 dungeon ; but they have no power to 
snap the fetters, or to roll back the prison doors 
upon their hinges. 

Still therefore the plaintive cry must arise, « 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death 7" But are we left without an 
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answer ? Well you know that it is not so : for your 
gladdened ears and grateful memories well recol- 
lect, that he who asks this question also answers 
it. Who shall deliver me ? I thank my God, He 
shall deliver me, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
He it is who can bring us to life and liberty ; — 
who can raise our affections to the standard of the 
holy law of God ; — who can put our moral being 
at one with itself: who can resolve the long and 
weary contest between flesh and spirit, by which 
our existence is harassed and distracted, into a 
state of love and hope, peace and joy. 

But how can this be ? How can God thus 
show his abundant grace and favour upon creatures 
80 alienated from good, so weak and wicked, so 
perverse and unclean, as man is ? We began by 
asserting the supreme authority and dignity of the 
moral law : but is not this authority renounced, is 
not this dignity slighted, if sin and transgression 
are admitted to favour ; — ^if they are not only pass- 
ed over, but remedied ; — if man is not only par- 
doned, but promoted ; — if the offence not only do 
not lead to destruction, but be the occasion of 
sanctification. Where is the fundamental and 
essential force of the moral law, if our nature, 
though it deviates by enormous errors from this its 
primary constitution, is nevertheless placed in a 
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condition of progress towards purity and perfec- 
tion? If these blessings be thus gratuitously 
showered upon sinful man, ¥diat else can we say, 
than that the moral law b abrogated ; the authority 
which we have ascribed to the distinction of right 
and wrong is annihilated; and the great truths 
which we have proclaimed, — ^the responsibility ot 
man and the righteousness of God, — ^vanish away. 
If God strike oET our fetters, and rend asunder the 
walls of our prison, does he not at the same time 
tear up the scroll on which the law is written, and 
efface the just but terrible inscription that he who 
doeth not these things shall die ? 

To these questions our philosophy supplies no 
answer. Out of this difficulty human reason dis- 
covers no escape. To make the next advance in 
our acquaintance with our true condition, we need 
to fetch our knowledge not only from afar, but 
from abave. Our steps from this point must be 
guided by a light from heaven. 

And, opening our minds to the instruction thus 
vouchsafed to us, we learn that wonderful dispen- 
sation by which God is just, and yet the justifier 
of them that believe. We learn that in Jesus 
Christ there is deliverance, because there is re- 
demption and propitiation ; — ^that* "what the law 

Rom. iii. 34 
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could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, 
God did ;" that * ^^sending his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, he condemned sin for its 
sinfulness, that thus the righteousness of the law 
might be fulfilled in us." This great mystery, 
that I << God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
to himself," — ^this, and this alone gives us such a 
view of our condition, as can at once satisfy the 
judgment of our reason and the aspirations of our 
hopes. This alone answers alike to the awful 
voice of conscience, and the vehemei^t cravings 
of our hearts. This alone preserves inviolate the 
majesty of the divine law, while it allows us to look 
for pardon and support ; — ^yea, even for peace and 
blessedness. The knot which appeared so inex- 
tricable is untied: the questions which seemed 
unanswerable have received ample, full, and sufii- 
cient answer. And, as in the riddle of old, out 
of the strong comes forth sweetness ; — out of the 
severity of the law, and the inflexible rigour of its 
requirements, comes forth the great manifestation 
of the divine love,* and the inestimable privilege 
of man. 

Is there then any discord or contrariety between 
the principles which we have endeavoured to ex- 

♦ Rom. Yiii. 3. t 2 Cor. v. 19. 
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plain, as to the origin of moral distinctions, and 
the great doctrines of the religion of Jesus Christ 1 
Is there not rather the most entire accordance 
and harmony 1 The view of our condition given 
us by the revelation of God, confirms and en- 
forces the representations of our natural reason ; 
while it adds truths of vast moment, of which 
reason could never have opened a glimpse ; and 
dissolves overwhelming difficulties under the 
weight of which reason must have sunk. All 
that is gathered by the operation of our natural 
faculties ; — our persuasion that vice is a violation 
of the constitution of our nature : — that God is 
just and holy ; — ^that to obey him and look for his 
favour, is the true purpose of our being ; — all this 
his revealed word tells us more clearly and loudly 
than his voice within had told it us before. These 
doctrines are repeated to us from heaven, in far 
more solemn and emphatic terms than those 
which earth could utter. The mutterings and 
meanings of conscience were but Ihe boding 
sounds which preceded the thunder of God's con- 
demnation and the storm of his vengeance. The 
fatal and monstrous nature of sin is shown by no 
less a catastrophe than this ; that it rends asunder, 
for a time, the divine constitution of the universe. 
The holiness of God is written in characters of 
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flame, which stand forth amid the darkness of the 
crucifixion : and man learns, that the whole pe- 
riod of the existence of his race upon earth, is 
hut just sufficient for the unfolding of a dispensa- 
tion which may bring him back from the gates of 
hell to the footstool of the throne of grace. 

But, blessed be God, this is not all. We have 
already seen that though our moral nature and 
conduct are then only in their due course when a 
perfect obedience springs from love and not from 
fear, yet that our heart and will, frail and corrupt, 
are too weak and perverse for such obedience, 
too cold and impure for such love. But even for 
this the divine dispensation has a remedy. Al- 
though, before a God of righteousness unmixed 
with mercy, man's fears might extinguish his love> 
and the bitterness of his accusing conscience 
poison the current of his moral being ; with man, 
redeemed by the divine appointiiient and upheld 
by the divine favour, it is no longer so. We owe 
to our Governor and Judge our rescue, our safety, 
ourselves. How then shall we fail to love him 
who first loved us *f and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation of our sins? We have abundant 
reason to feel towards our Heavenly Parent and 
Saviour the regard of obedient and affectionate 

• 1 John iv. 10. 
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^kildreik Nor is the cold, dark and dense at- 
mosphere of man's evil disposition allowed to 
quench this sacred flame : for we receive the spi- 
rit of adoption by which we cry Abba, Father ! 
An^d thus, from the condition of subjects of a rigid 
and Inexorable law, in which our moral constitu- 
tion places us ; — ^from the state of convicted and 
hopeless transgressors in which our perverse will 
and corrupt hearts have plunged us ; — from the 
state of slaves of evil and outcasts of good ; — ^we 
have power given us to become the children of 
Ood ; " and if children, then heirs ; heirs of 
€rod and joint heirs with Christ ; if so be that 
we suffer with him, that we may be glorified 
with him.*" 

O that we might use this power!- — that we 
might so foster in us the working of conscience 
and the knowledge of a judgment to come, as 
both to hate and to fear every form of sin ; — that 
we might so acquaint ourselves with God's provi- 
sion for the deliverance and redemption of man 
as to have our share in its mercies ; — and that 
we might so experience his sanctifying grace, 
that our hearts may be in harmony with his law, 
bur hopes fixed in such a heaven as he has pro- 

♦ Rom. viii. 17. 
8 
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mised, and our souls filled with such affections as 
are meet for his children. 
This may God grant 
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Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body^ 
that ye should obey it in the lusts thereof. »'Vci- 
ther yield ye your members a>s instruments of 
unrighteousness unto sin : but yield yourselves 
unto God, as those that are alive from the 
dead, and your members as instruments of righ- 
teousness unto God, 

We trust that in the preceding discourses deli- 
vered from this place, we have brought into your 
view various truths which are far from being un- 
important to the thoughtful Christian. It has ap- 
peared to you, we venture to hope, that moral 
good and evil are original and peculiar qualities 
of human actions, not deriving their import from 
any extraneous and inferior source ; — that man 
has a conscience — a faculty by which he judges 
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of the moral character of his own deeds and those 
of others ; — that his nature thus compelling him 
to refer to a law of rectitude and purity, he is irre- 
sistibly led onwards to believe his Maker to be a 
God infinitely righteous and holy ; — ^that our re- 
cognition of the supreme authority of conscience 
within, is so far from being inconsistent with our 
obedience to God above, that these two habits of 
the soul are closely connected in their origin, and 
strongly confirm each other; — ^that the hope of 
the favour of God, who is holy, just, and pure, is 
so far from being inconsistent with the love of 
goodness for its ov/n sake, that the two affections, 
as we advance in our moral and Christian condi- 
tion, tend to coalesce, and finally flow on toge- 
ther in one bright and glowing stream. It has 
appeared also, in the course of the considerations 
by which we have endeavoured to illustrate these 
doctrines, tiiat the difficulties which have been al- 
leged respecting man's knowledge of good and 
evil, arising from the various degrees and modes 
in which this knowledge is unfolded among men, 
do not afford tlie smallest reason for asserting that 
man has no natural faculty whose office is to sup- 
ply such knowledge. 

But we have further declared-r-that though man 
may thus learn to know the (path of duty, his 
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active powers are so marred and perverted, that he 
strives in vain to keep the right way by his natu- 
ral strength, and must throw himself upon his 
Divine Ruler for guidance and help; — ^that all this 
could not avail to save him from destruction, if 
God did not pardon as well as direct and strengthen 
him ; — ^that thus the forgiveness of sins, brought 
about by the suffering of Christ in the flesh, shows 
with new force the inviolability of the moral law ; 
and the sustaining and sanctifying grace of God, 
given to those whom He has redeemed and re- 
stored, brings back such a concord between the 
law of conscience and the affections and desires 
of the heart, as can alone fill up the harmony 
which the ear of our moral being demands, in the 
constitution of the universe. 

We trust then that we may proceed a little 
onwards, carrying with us the conviction that the 
doctrines we have thus proclaimed, are no less 
consistent with the word of God, than with the 
constitution of man. We hold what is in the 
most perfect unison with the Christian's grounds 
of action, when we maintain of moral good and 
evil, that it is good and evil in its own essence ;^ 
that its obligation does not consist in its offering 
the bribe of pleasure or gain ; — ^that its authority is 
not derived from its conducting us to other and 

8* 
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independent fountains of happiness. The hope 
of such good as our lower nature seeks, may be 
on the side of virtue ; but virtue is still different 
from the hope of mere enjoyment, for ourselves, 
or even for others. She has her own bright and 
lofly goal; and it is not for her to aim at the 
prizes of desire or appetite. 

But in order to see yet more clearly the difie? 
rences which exist between tlie doctrines which 
we thus oppose to each other, let us look at the 
matter in another aspect Though virtue does 
not pursue, she produces enjoyment. She finds, 
even though she seeks not. She has her own 
pleasures ; and she alone, so far as human ken 
can discover, diffuses real and permanent happi^ 
ness among the sons of men. Righteousness 
has indeed her own joy, with which a stranger in- 
termeddleth not. Even in the common condi*? 
tion of men's minds, they all feel that the convict 
tion of deserving well, the indulgence of affection 
conscious of its own purity, the glow of generous 
and noble pursuits, supply a happiness of a kind 
and order altogether different from the gross 
sweetness of gratified appetite, vanity, or revenge. 
Even the popular moralist can tell us, that one 
self-approving hour outweighs whole years of the 
admiration and applause of men. But as a man's 
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imeard eoltare proceeds, this perception of the in- 
finite superiority of moral good over the good 
of sense or passion, is made clearer and stronger : 
his sensibility to the moral pleasures, to the love 
of virtue, to the beauty of holiness, becomes 
keener and more delicate. A larger portion of 
his happiness is made habitually to depend upon 
the peace and joy which ever grow by the paths of 
duty^ And in the end, he who has really become 
spirit\ially minded, can truly exclaim, that there is 
notliing on eartli which he desires in comparison 
of the approval of his own heart, instructed and 
enlightened by the methods which -God has ap- 
pointed. Like the apostle, his rejoicing is this — 
the testimony of his conscience. 

When we declare such doctrines, we oannot 
doubt that we are inculcating truths conformable 
to that moral nature which man originally received 
from his Maker ; and to those instructions and 
promises which have since been most graciously 
vouchsafed to him. And this being so, how could 
we, with a satisfied mind, take any other ground'^ 
work than this, for any portion of our teaching* 
If this be the true foundation of Christian morals, 
we could not fail to look back upon our conduct 
with regret, if we had ever led men to tenets the 
contrary of these ; — if we had proclaimed to them 
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that right and wrong are not to be pursued and 
avoided lor their own sakes, but for collateral ad- 
vantages which they briug« How could we escape 
the conviction of having diffused errors tending 
to darken and narrow men's minds — ^perhaps to 
pervert and debase their hearts — if we had so far 
stopped our ears to the whisperings of our better 
part, as to declare that virtue was merely the pur- 
suit of enjoyment* rightly understood ; or again, 
if we had so far forgotten the difference of self- 
approval and of sensual gratification, as to assert, 
that all enjoyments, those of the body and those 
of the soul, differ from each other, not in kind, 
but only as some are more and some are less 
vivid, some continued for a shorter and some for 
a larger time*. To have given currency and 
influence to either of these two maxims of a false, 
poor, and debased view of human action, might 
iill us with deep and sad compunction ; for what 
more pernicious and deplorable error can there 
be, than to employ the position of moral and 
Christian teachers in order to depress instead of 
elevating men's views of duty ; — ^to sink the mo- 
rality of our schools below the judgments which 
the common feelings of mankind sanction ; instead 
of setting up in the midst of men a standard truly 

♦ Paley'a Moral Philosophy, Chap. vi. and vii. 
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pure and elevated, such as may reprove, and in 
the end may reform and raise, the loose and 
shallow opinions with which the world can con- 
tent itself. To teach either of these things; — 
either that virtue is the pursuit of pleasure, or that 
all pleasures, according to their amount, alike de- 
serve our attention, — would indeed be to delude 
our hearers and to forget ourselves. But what if 
we should have insisted at the same time on both 
these maxims ? How then should we judge our- 
selves ? This would surely seem, as if we had 
exercised a perverse and obstinate ingenuity, in 
order that morality might have no escape from the 
debasing influence of our system. Neither of 
the two tenets alone would fully secure this 
noxious effect For we might maintain that our 
duty is the pursuit of pleasure indeed ; but we 
might add, that the pleasures of an approving con«- 
science, the delights of virtue, the gratification of 
man's nobler tendencies, and the satisfaction of 
his immortal part, are in no way to be compared 
for a moment with the indulgence of our senses 
and desires ;— -that these being pleasures of entire- 
ly diverse kinds, we can never have to poise them 
against each other, or to weigh tlie claims of con- 
science and of appetite in a common balance ; 
and thus we should escape, not indeed error, but 
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polluting and degrading error. Or we might hold 
that pleasures do indeed differ only as they are 
more or less lasting, more or less sweet ; hut that 
man has for his guide another form than pleasure ; 
and following this better leader, we might bid him 
turn with steady resolve into the path of duty, and 
thus escape the mire of the sensual school. But 
when we combine the two errors, we have no 
such escape. We bind ourselves to evil as it 
were with a manifold cord. We oblige ourselves 
to follow a blind leader, and we refuse to let him use 
his best skill. We speak of man's natural desires 
worse than they deserve, and yet will not have 
any other master. We not only refuse to listen 
to our better angel, but drive him from us with 
mocks and insults. We plunge willingly into 
^e slough of selfishness, and refuse to pass on- 
Mrards ; trusting to some vain alchemy which may 
convert it into a cleansing fountain. 

These reproaches we might address to ourselves 
if we had tauo:ht such doctrines as I have describ- 
ed. Yet when, having so taught, we have after- 
wards amended our course ; — ^have cast aside our 
errors and betaken ourselves to better tlioughts and 
purer sources ; and have put forth among our 
hearers principles more consonant to man's real 
nature, and to the genuine truths of religion ;— 
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we may then feel our self-reproaches mitigated by 
the consciousness of having done what we couldj^ 
to repair our wrong. We may look upon the 
present and the future with satisfaction and hope ;> 
persuaded that our doctrine is such as may lead to 
make men truly wise a|id good ; and therefore 
fully resolved to en^ploy our best energies in im? 
pressing it on t}ie. minds of those who draw neai: 
to us ; and believing that thus we may best ex^rt 
that influence which is entrusted to us, for the inv^ 
provement of man and the glory of God. 

Whether this time b^ yet come, we here en- 
quire not ; far less shall we pursue what has been 
said, in a spirit of censure or controversy. We 
rather leave to men's own thoughts such questions 
and 4^eir answers, along with the reflections and 
resolves to which these may lead. 
. Of this we are sure, that this our nursing mo- 
ther, to the furtherance of whose salutary and ele- 
vating influences, all we here, in opr various sta- 
tions, are called upon to lend such faculties as we 
have, will never, in reality and eflect, diffuse and 
impress upon her children any convictions which 
tarnish the purity or lower the standard of Chris- 
tian duty. It is her oflice, it is her ebaraeter, to 
be truly wise ; — ^the guardian of solid and stable 
principles, the assertor of the pure coid lofly doe- 
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trines of genuine morality and true r^igion, even 
if they were exiled from all the world beside. 
And of most of those who repair to our fountains, 
we believe the disposition to be such, that we 
should strive in vain, if it were possible that we 
really should strive, to imbue them with the con- 
viction, that they can have no motive higher than 
the prospect of enjoyment,-^no impulse more 
spiritual than the preponderating weight of interest 
All the most earnest and thoughtful of our hearers ; 
— all who have sought to cleanse and raise their 
souls by communion with diemselves and with the 
wisest and most religious spirits of all ages, would 
reject from their minds such teaching ; and would 
seek for themselves a better and more congenial 
wisdom. And we should utter in vain, to incre- 
dulous ears, to hearts barred against our approach- 
es, the lessons of a philosophy which should be 
in dignity, in purity, and in true morality, be- 
neath the teaching of the heathen schools. 

In truth, we have, in this place, ever held in 
the highest reverence the men who inculcated 
those very principles concerning man's nature and 
duty which have now been expounded. What 
name of these later times do we honour more or 
more justly than that of him who has shewn how 
the questionings of men, concerning the provi* 
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dentlal and the Christian dispensation of God's 
mercies, are answered by attention to the Analogy 
of his natural government of the world. Do we 
not also acknowledge him as a great teacher of 
morals ? And do we not, along with all the most 
dioughtful men who give their minds to such con- 
templations, look with admiration upon the light 
which he shed on the path of moral enquiry? 
Tet he does not teach that there is no principle of 
human action but the love of pleasure, and that all 
pleasures have an equal right to our notice :*— he 
does not declare that he is resolved to pass over 
all that concerns " the dignity and capacity of our 
nature, the superiority of the soul to the body, of 
the rational to the animal part of our constitution*.** 
On the contrary, this better teacher calls upon 
man to discern and remember that there is a high* 
er and nobler part of his nature ;-^that his prin- 
ciples of action do differ in right and office ; — that 
appetite stands rightfully beneath prudence, and 
that both are under the authority of conscience f. 
When therefore we endeavour to uphold such prin- 
ciples as have been here delivered, we maintain 
no new doctrines. We do but go back to the 

♦ Paley's Moral Philosophy, Chapw vL 
t Butler's Sermons. 
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consistent philosophy of the earlier time ; reject- 
ing the unhappy devices of that later period when 
the attempt was made to obtain the assent of the 
world to rules of morality, by depriving them of 
their moral signification. 

But supposing the great fundamental doctrines 
of morality on which we have insisted to be as- 
sented to, how, it may be asked, do we build upon 
them our superstructure? In this as in other 
cases, in the study of the world of conscience and 
duty, as well as of the world of external nature, 
the ideas and principles which contain the essence 
of the trulh, are to be impressed upon men's^ 
minds and brought clearly before their apprehen-^ 
sion by being unfolded into a connected systenv 
of reasonings and conclusions. Moreover, sucb 
a code of human action is requisite for the guid* 
ance of mankind, on whatever basis of duty wer 
take our stand. For even if we erect conscience 
into man's supreme guide, she yet must guide him 
by becoming a source of general rules. The mind 
must be furnished with a body of maxims and de* 
cisions, which shall protect her against the temp* 
tations and delusions of special cases* To aban- 
don men's conduct to the direction of their mo-- 
mentary conviction, governed by no condition of 
consistency and reason, would be a procedurer 
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fraught with intoleraWe dangers. We must then 
deduce, from the original notion of duty, all the 
duties and obligations of men in their various po- 
sitions and circumstances ? Now how is this to 
be done ? How does the existence of an inde- 
pendent moral faculty, supposing it established, aid 
us in framing a plan of action which shall guide 
and inform mankind in general 1 

It is agreed that we must have a system of rules ; 
but can the moral power within us unfold itself 
into a system of rules ? Conscience is a mighty 
name, but who shall read on her tablets a code of 
laws which all can follow ? 

Fully to answer these enquiries, it would be 
needful to deliver a system of ethics, founded on 
such principles as have been here asserted ; — an 
undertaking in no way fitted for this occasion*. 
But a very few words may serve to shew that the 
views which have been given of the nature of mo- 
ral obligation, and of the constitution of man, by 
the wise and good teachers whom we have followed, 
lead, in a direct and manifest manner, to such a 
system of our duties, as may well take the place of 
the precarious and unsatisfactory calculations of 
mere expediency. 

For, what is the leading principle of the doc- 
trines which we have endeavoured to expound ?— 
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Not only that man has a conscience, but that 
there belongs to this conscience a supremacy 
among all his principles of action. Not only that 
in addition to his other motives, he has a moral 
faculty, but that this faculty moves and has inter* 
course among the others, not as an equal, but a» 
their sole and rightful sovereign. Man has ap* 
petites, desires, foresight ; but all these are given 
but as the servants of conscience. It is for her 
to command, for them to obey. They have, im 
truth, over man's moral being, no independent 
authority ; no legitimate power which they do not 
derive from her. They are there as her ministers.. 
It is by wielding and controlling the impulses of 
sense, and passion, and interest, that she dis* 
charges her ofHce of directing and governing, and 
deciding upon his conduct. The authority which, 
we have claimed for man's moral faculty requires 
this ; — ^that all his other faculties of body and soul> 
are to be subservient and instrumental to the work* 
ing of that master principle. 

And thus our assertion of the sufM^emaey of coo- 
science leads at once to this maxim ; — ^that all the 
other powers and impulses ; — ^the^ C4)petites, de- 
sires, affections, pursuits, are to be directed by 
such decisions and rules that they may best exer- 
cise and embody the sense of duty. To procure 
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gratification is not the primary purpose of these 
elements in man's moral being. Man's desires 
do indeed aim at pleasures ; — his affections have 
their own sweetness ; — for if this were not so, 
they could not be the springs of a constant and 
earnest activity. But such impelling motive» 
alone, hardly separate man from the brutes. It is 
in subjecting these impulses to a higher end ; — in 
making this activity the manifestation of a moral 
will ; — in bringing the sweetest affections of the 
heart into conformity with the law which it con- 
tains ; — it is in this way that man fulfils the in- 
tention of his Maker. And when we seek canons 
which may direct his self-judgment, and determine 
the relations of conduct and society, this is the 
original rule, out of which all others must be 
shaped ; — that all those objects and interests, to- 
wards which the affections and exertions of men 
turn and tend, shall be subjected to such regu- 
lation, — established by the good man for himself, 
by society for all, — that they may promote the 
predominance of moral restraint over sense, pas- 
sion, and selfishness, and thus contribute to pu- 
rify and elevate man's nature. 

And is this the conclusion of human morality 
only, or is it also the doctrine which we receive 
by divine instruction ? On what other grounds 

9* 
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do the Christian teachers urge upon their disci- 
ples the regulation of their actions ? Let us 
listen to die Apostle in the text — ^^ Let not ain 
reign in your mortal body, that ye should obey 
it in the lusts thereof; neither yield you your 
members as instruments of unrighteousness unto 
sin : but yield yourselves unto God, as those 
that are alive from the dead, and your members 
as instruments of righteousness unto God." That 
the word ^^ members/' here and in other places, 
includes the faculties of the mind, as well as the 
endowments of the body, is easily seen ; — as the 
same Apostle says in another place* ; — ^' Mortify 
your members which are upon the earth ;" among 
which he enumerates ^< inordinate affection, evil 
concupiscence, covetousness." And these mem- 
bers, our affections, and desires, the text enjoins 
us to devote as instruments of righteousness, not 
to use as instruments of sin. Let not sin, he 
says, reign in your mortal body. She is not 
your legitimate governor. You have another 
ruler who justly claims the best devotion of all 
your powers, the service of all your thoughts ; — 
the law of righteousness. To this sovereign you 
are bound ; — to her your allegiance is due. You 

• Col. iii. 5. 
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have to do her commands, to further her purposes ; 
and you then only act in accordance with your posi- 
tion, when all your endowments and faculties, your 
motives and aims, are the subjects of her govern* 
ment, the ministers of her work, the instruments 
of her operations. 

The injunction of the Christian moralist, then, 
is, — ^Let not sin, but righteousness, reign in your 
mortal body. If such a one were to represent to 
us the constitution of the soul which lives under 
this legitimate sway, we should see an image of a 
far fairer Polity, than that in which the moralist 
of ancient times embodied his ideas of man's 
Unities and their true government. Around the 
throne on which Conscience is seated, would be 
gathered all that warms the heart of man or stirs 
his mind; all powers and purposes, desire and 
will, and thought and fancy, all waiting her com* 
mands, and zealous only to do her bidding. Far 
different would be this true picture from that other 
fiction of the tyranny of a False Reason, in 
which such Powers of man's mind as cany him 
beyond the daily realities of life are blindly ba- 
nished; and in which the Domestic Affections 
are ruthlessly exterminated. Some resemblances 
indeed there might be. Desire and Appetite 
would still be to the ruling Faculty as servants and 
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labourers^ ; and the sharper feelings of our nature. 
Resentment and Indignation, strenuous Energj 
and burning Zeal, should still be the soldiers of 
Righteousness, prompt and strong to guard her 
purity, and to repel the intrusion of evil ; and in 
time of need, the unshrinking executioners of her 
just sentence. But there, too, should be all the 
more aspiring and mysterious Faculties of the 
soul; songs worthy of Sion, and colours and 
forms which the purified Fancy had gathered 
from the unseen, but hoped for heaven, should fill 
the presence chamber ; and all the Charities of life, 
all the Feelings tliat convert duty and purity into 
hq)piness and delight, should be diere too, as mi- 
aistering angels, shedding blessings on those 
whom their Sovereign delighted to honour. 

Such is not too bold a representation of what 
man would become, were he to yield his members 
of body and soul as instruments unto righteous- 
ness : and such is the condition to which he is 
taught to aspire, by the doctrines which have been 
here put forth. But yet, it will not fail to occur 
to you, that something is here wanting to com- 
plete the Christian view of man's condition. 
And especially afler the reflections to which we 
were led in the last discourse from this place, 

• See PIato*s RepubliCi lib. iv. 
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cn the insufficiency of the moral law to put man's 
being at one with itself^ we shall be ready to 
expect some Divine provision, by which the 
image we have presented, instead of being as, if 
left to himself, man might deem it, a remote vi- 
sion, fit only for the speculative mind to gaze at^ 
shall be brought near to us, and become the object 
of our practical efforts and rational hopes. Nor 
have we far to look for this part of the great dis- 
pensation of God. We find it in the passage be- 
fore us, as in a thousand other places of his word. 
We find there, that it is not to man in his ordina- 
ry and native state, that the exhortation is address- 
ed ; — to yield his members as instniments of 
righteousness. The injunction is connected with 
a supposition of a great change wrought in him ; 
— a change illustrated by the greatest which can be 
thought of in his natural frame ; — a change equi- 
valent to the transition from deatli to life. ^< Yield 
your members as instruments of righteousness to 
God,** and « yield yourselves unto God as those 
that are cdive from the dead.*^ Nor is this 
strong expression a transcient image merely. 
The Apostle's argument, here and in other places, 
is founded on this change, and the Divine Audior 
and Type of this change, and the need there is 
that it should take place in us, are his constant 
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and dominant themes. Our baptism into Christ, 
our natural alienation from God, our reconciliation 
to him by his Son ; — ^thcse are the great topics on 
which he has been insisting, in the previous part 
of this Epistle. The necessity of righteousness, 
in a creature under such a dispensation, is to him 
evident ; and therefore evident, because this great 
change has gone before. " We are buried with 
him by baptism into death* ;" and hence it is that, 
^' like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of God the Father, even so we also should 
walk in newness of life." — " So many of us as 
were baptized into" Jesus Christ, were baptized into 
his death ;" — and " so\ we are to reckon ourselves 
dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God, through 
him." Man is to be *^ a new creature J :" and 
thm it is that the Christian is able to look at the 
law of holiness as something which is made for 
him, though so far beyond the natural creature's 
reach. His vision is strengthened, his limbs are 
nerved, his blemishes are covered, so as to fit him 
to follow his Master's steps. Thtis aided, he dares 
to look where his great Judge points. The aspect 
of the law of nature, like that of tlie law of Sinai, 
was full of dread ; so that men could not steadily 
gaze thereon. And the prophets and teachers of 

• Rom. vi. 4. t Rom. vi. U. J Qal. vi. 15. 
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old, the denouncers of God's wrath against un- 
righteousness, had, like Moses, a fearful splendour 
in their faces, which the eye of man could not 
bear. But the Christian can live under this 
brightness, not by having a veil placed between 
him and the pure light of the law, (for how can 
God delight in darkness, or his servants profit by 
ignorance?) but by being admitted to a higher 
scene. He ascends the mount of transfiguration, 
where tlie terrible blaze is exchanged for a milder 
radiance ; — where the lawgiver arid the prophet 
are subordinate to the Redeemer ; — where a voice 
comes out of the cloud, " This is my beloved Son, 
hear ye him ;" — and then he can say, awe-stricken, 
but not repeUed, " it is good for me to be here.'* 

But thi« is not all. Not only does God work 
a great change in those who become his servants, 
so that they are prepared for an obedience of the 
heart which, without such a change, could not ex- 
ist ; but also after this change, he imparts to them 
such dispositions and powers as a service of love 
requires ; and thus alone are they able to bring their 
thought and will into harmony with the law of 
righteousness. "I will take away the heart of 
stone," was his promise by the prophet *, " and 
give you a heart of flesh." The former change is 

♦ Ezek, xxxvi. 2fa\ 
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not enough : the latter also is needful to complete 
it. And accordingly he adds, <^I will put my 
Spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my 
statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments, and do 
them." This was his promise under the old dis- 
pensation ; well instructing us of that which we 
need deeply to feel, that without such a gift from 
ahove, w:e cannot walk in his statutes and keep 
his judgments. But the new dispensation tells us 
far more emphatically and clearly concerning the 
effects of the Spirit which God thus puts within 
die hearts of his servants. Its power is to lead 
Ihem to be the servants of the law, by making 
them much more. It is not only that their mem- 
bers are to be the instruments of righteousness, 
but diey themselves are members of Christ, and 
therefore not to be polluted with unholy deeds. It 
is not only that they are subjects of the Moral 
Faculty, but they are temples of the living God. 
God imparts to them some portion of his own na- 
ture, by means of which alone, their attempts at 
obedience become pleasing to him. ^< They that are 
in the flesh," says the Apostle % ^* cannot please 
God : but ye," his adopted children, << are not in 
the flesh, if so be the Spirit of God dwell in you." 

♦ Rom. viii. 8. 
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And thus the moral law is our schoolmaster to 
ibring as to God, our Judge, to Christ, our Re- 
<ieemer, and to the Holy Spirit, our constant guide 
and support. That perfect obedience which the 
law demands, but demands in vain, leads us to 
lean upon the satisfaction of the Cross. . And 
Ihat subordination of all the lusts of the flesh and 
of the soul to the awakened and enlightened con- 
science, which is the only consistent interpretation 
of the law, makes it needful for us to ask the aid 
of that Spirit, whose fruits are^ ^^ love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, meekness, 
temperance." 

But we must hasten to conclude an exposition 
whidi must be far too brief and imperfect for the 
subject to which it refers. Yet it has, we trust, 
appeared, that we have within us principles by 
whidi we are directed, not only to <^ do good unto 
all," but also f to '^ present our bodies and souls 
a living sacrtflce, holy, acceptable unto God." It 
has been seen that, even according to the light of 
our natural conscience, this alone is our *< rea- 
sonable service." ' But if nature afford light to 
show, she does not supply strength to pursue this 
upward road. We musl^ as our teacher furdier 

* GaL y. 22, 33. f Bom. zii. 1. 
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tells us, <<be transt'ormed by the renewing of otir 
mind, that we may prove what is that good and 
acceptable will of God." And when all our facuL* 
ties and powers are thus exalted and purified by 
the Divine communion, then also we may well 
believe, that our Conscience, enlightened and in* 
vigorated by the indwelling of his favour, will 
teach us — not to offer an account to our Master of 
distant calculations of extraneous good, at which 
we have aimed, — ^but to give to him all our afifec* 
tions and thoughts, our hearts and ourselves^ 

But above and beyond all other offices of Con« 
science, remaining when all else is done, and 
beginning when all else is ended^ will be her task, 
of reminding us how little is our all, how scanty 
our abundance, how empty the fidness of our obe* 
dience. It will be her office, as long as our ser- 
vice of our Master continues, to cry out to us that 
we are unprofitable servants, that we have done 
far less than it was our duty to do. Our own 
wisdom and knowledge, our own righteousness 
and holiness, will vanish out of our sight : and 
we shall only think of that which stirs the Apofr' 
tie's soul, when he contemplates the provisions 
for the salvation of man* — <<0 the depth of t&e 

• Rom. zi. 33. 
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riches of tiie wisdom and knowledge of God ! '' 
Conscience is his minister ; the law of the heart 
is his writing ; the demand for the obedience of 
thought and will is his word ; and yet how small 
a part is this of that vast dispensation, by which 
the sting of death, which is sin, was plucked out ; 
and the strengdi of sin, which is the law, was 
tamed ; and the victory was won for us ; and the 
Conqueror, ^< having spoiled principalities and 
powers, made a shew of them, triumphing open- 
ly* ; " and Death and Sin, and the Law of Moses, 
and the Law of Nature, all became only as figures 
belonging to His triumphal procession. 

Col. ii. 15. 
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MORAL INTEGRITY. 



JAMES II. 10. 



Whosoever shall keep the whole lato, and yet offend 
in one pointy he is guilty of all. 

It is a general characteristic of the Sacred 
Writings, that they employ both a popular method 
and a popular language. They nowhere adopt the 
form and order of scientific exposition, and rarely 
ever use the language of philosophical precision. 
Their statements of doctrines and of principles are 
expressed in the ordinary language of common life ; 
and the precise extent and force of meaning in 
each, is to be gathered in the exercise of judgment 
and reason, andfrom the comparison of one part with 
another. It is always presumed that there exist 
in the reason and moral judgment of men certain 
necessary and universal principles of belief, 
which are to be applied in the interpretation of 
the Scriptures ; and there is a constant necesf i^^ 
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of applying these principles in settling the mean- 
ing of Scriptural declarations. Otherwise, from 
the nature of the popular method and popular lan- 
guage employed, the Scriptures will not only often 
be involved in contradiction with themselves, but 
will appear to contain assertions contradictory to 
the universal and necessary convictions of reason. 

The passage in question : Whosoever ahtd, 
keep the whole law^ and yet offend in one pointy 
he is guilty of ally is one in regard to which it is 
especially necessary to recur to those convictions 
which are presumed to exist in our reason and 
conscience, in order to qualify and limit its 
meaning ; for without such a qualification it must 
strike the mind as an exaggerated and even false 
assertion. 

In explaining this passage, there are two funda^ 
mental facts that should be distinctly brought 
before the mind. The jfirst is, that a virtuous 
character does not consist in single actions, but 
in the course of life being habitually governed by 
8 sense of duty ; the second, that all the various 
duties of men are prescribed by the same ultimate 
authority. 

As the virtue of any particular act does not con* 
Bist in its outward form, but in the sense of duty 
or the right intention by which it was dictated ; 
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SO a virtuous character is not constituted by sin- 
gle acts of virtue, but by a right principle of action 
habitually governing the whole course of conduct. 
The essential principle of virtue is in the inten- 
tion or will to obey the Law of Duty, to do right, 
and that because it is right ; and the person whose 
habitual course of life is such as the law of duty 
requires, and who acts from an inward principle of 
obedience to that law, is virtuous. The terms, 
virtuous character, seem properly to express a habit 
of right action as distinguished from occasional 
acts of duty ; just as we denominate a man core- 
ious or benevolenty not from particular instances 
of conduct, but from the active principle which 
habitually controls his life. Thus one of the oldest 
definitions of virtue describes it as << the habit of 
doing what is right." It has also been described to 
consist in << the fixed purpose or resolution to act 
according to our sense of duty." Whether, how- 
ever, it be distinctly expressed or not, all the defi- 
nitions of virtue proceed upon the fact that a per- 
son is properly to be denominated virtuous, not 
from single deeds, but from the general current of 
his life — ^from a regard to duty as the governing 
principle of his conduct, controlling him in all his 
relations. 

In the next place, it is to be noted that all the 
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duties of men are prescribed by the same autho- 
rity, and all partake of the common character of 
being obligatory, — With the conception of our 
relations arises the conviction of certain actions 
as right or wrong ; and with the idea of right and 
wrong springs up immediately, and irresistibly, the 
conviction of obligation, of moral law, imposed 
upon us by conscience with the voice of absolute 
authority. All the various actions which, in the 
consideration of our various relations, we term 
duties, are but different articles of the same law. 
The Law of Duty is one law implied to innumeN 
able particulars. All our duties are therefore 
alike in being imposed by the same authority, and 
all are alike in the nature of the obligation imposed 
upon us — an obligation which in all cases is alike 
absolute, which we may indeed violate, but can 
never deny. The most (hat can be said of any 
wrong action, is, that we are under an absolute 
obligation not to do it ; and there is no wrong 
action, how trivial soever it may appear, of which 
this not only may but must be said. With what- 
ever authority conscience enjoins the perform- 
ance of an action in one case, its authority i» 
equally indisputable in another and in every case 
in which it utters its voice of command. When 
Conscience bids us to the performance of one 
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dut^, it is with the voice of unconditional com- 
mand ; and it is with the same voice that it bids 
us to the performance of every other duty. 

We have said the voice of Conscience — it is 
the same things so far as the present point is con- 
cemed) to say the command of God. The com- 
mand of God cannot, any more than the voice of 
Conscience, be conceived as constituting the dif- 
ference between right and wrong. The difference 
between right and wrong is an absolute differ- 
ence ; just as the difference between truth and 
falsehood is an absolute difference. The voic« 
of Conscience forbids what is wrong because it is 
wrong ; and the voice of God forbids it for the 
same reason. The voice of Conscience and the 
command of God are therefore so far convertible 
terms, that every thing which is wrong and for- 
bidden by Conscience, is also forbidden by God ; 
and every thing which is forbidden by God, is 
thereupon recognized as wrong and forbidden by 
Conscience^ 

Widi these views in mind, it is not difficult to 
perceive the sense in which the' Scriptural declara- 
tion is to be taken : Whosoever shall keep the 
whole lawy and yet offend in one point, he is 
guilty of all. As all the virtues are marked by 
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one common quality of obligation^ and as tbejr 
are all enjoined by the same authority^ the man 
whose ruling principle of action is a sense of duty, 
will for that reason be led to the practice of them all. 
No man can be virtuous who does not act from an 
habitual regard to the authority of conscience and 
of God ; and as the same authority which enjoins 
one duty, enjoins all the duties, he who reve^ 
rences this authority in one case will habitually re- 
verence it in another case, and in all cases. The 
idea of a sincere reverence for the will of God in 
one case, and an habitual disregcu^ of it in another 
case, is scarcely conceivable. It is rather to be 
presumed, when a person lives in a course of 
uniform or habitual violation of the will of God 
in one part of his duty, that in those odier cases 
where the outward form of his conduct coincides 
with what the will of God prescribes, it is owing 
merely to an accidental agreement between his 
sense of duty and his inclination, or even that 
his actions are determined in those cases to the 
outward form of virtue by motives of which the 
sense of duty forms no part The motive of ac- 
tion which renders our outward conduct truly vir- 
tuous and acceptable in the view of reason and 
of God, is a pure regard to duty. How can a 
person, who truly regards the authority and com- 
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maiid of God as the rule of his actions, live in 
the habitual neglect of any thing which that autho- 
rity commands, or in the habitual commission of 
any thing that it forbids ? If it be sincerely taken 
as the rule of conduct at all, must it not be taken 
in its full extent ? He^ therefore, who lives in the 
habitual violation of any article of his known 
duty, shows such a disregard of the sacred autho- 
rity of conscience and of God^ as to prove that he 
cannot have a real and proper regard to that au- 
thority in other parts of his duty. He proves that, 
in those respects in which the form of his outwsird 
conduct Gohr^sponds with the rule of duty, he is 
not determined by the inward principle which 
done can constitute hb conduct virtuous. He 
forfeits his claim in the eye of reason to the title 
of a virtuous man. Habitual and allowed viola- 
tion of known duty proves that the radical princi- 
ple of virtue is wanting. By constantly violating 
the command of conscience and of God in one 
respect, he proves that the essential spirit of true 
obedience is wanting in him — ^that if it should 
Equally suit his inclinations or his interest, he 
might eqilally violate all the other commands — 
and thitt ike reason why he does not, is something 
else than a supreme rev^rdnce for the divine, au- 
thority of conscience and of God ; in short, in 

ll 
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the eye of Reason, and of that God <^who looketh 
on the heart," he cannot be regarded as rendering 
a true obedience in any part of his conduct In 
principle he throws off his allegiance to the Su- 
preme Law, by a constant violation of it in one 
respect, as effectually as by a violation of it in 
all respects. In this sense I take it, we are to 
understand the declaration of the sacred writer : 
Whosoever shall keep the whole law^ and yet offend 
in one point, he is guilty of aU. 

In coming to this interpretation, there are tw€> 
things which have not indeed been left out of ac- 
count, but which should perhaps be brought more 
distinctly before the mind. One point essential 
to the truth of this exposition is, that the violation 
of duty of which we have been speaking, is a 
violation of known duty. It is not said that 
unconscious violation of the rule of duty destroys 
a person's claim to the character of a virtuou» 
man : or, to express the same thing more precisely, 
a course of external conduct may be contrary to 
what the perfect rule of duty would prescribe, and 
yet it would not therefore necessarily follow that 
it is pursued in a spirit of wilful violation of known 
duty* There may be, it is quite supposable, truly 
conscientious persons, who, in all parts of their 
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conduct, act from a sense of duty, and therefore 
possess the essential principle of a virtuous cha- 
racter, who yet, from the influence of a variety of 
circumstances, may never have been enlightened 
as to some particular branch of their duty, and 
may therefore live in the habitual neglect of it. 
In such a case, however, the authority of con- 
science is not disregarded ; for conscience has not 
yet spoken : the sentiment of duty is not violated, 
for it has not been felt But let their attention 
be directed to the subject; let their minds be 
enl,ightened ; let their reason discern the conduct 
to be wrong ; let the moral law within them utter 
its voice — ^let conscience forbid it ; and then if 
they continue to live in violation of acknowledged 
duty, their character for virtue is forfeited and lost. 
This, however, in such a case, is not supposable ; 
for the same reverence for the moral law, the same 
sense of duty, which governed them in oth^T 
branches of their conduct, would lead them to the 
performance of their duty in this respect so soon 
as it should be discerned. A striking illustration 
in point is found in the life of the late venerable 
John Newton, who was for several years master 
of a vesseh engaged in the slave trade on the coast 
of Africa ; and during a considerable portion of 
this time was eminently exemplary in the practice 
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of <lie Christian virtues; yet such was the 
influence of the opinions of the a^e and of 
habitual associations, that for a long time it never 
occurred to him to regard the traffic as wrong. 
When, however, he came thus to look upon it, 
he instantly abandoned it; and in his subse- 
quent life he ever looked upon it as an atrocious 
wickedness. 

Another thing to be observed is, that in order to 
Dring a person within the condemnation of the 
text, the violation of duty must be deliberate or 
vnlffdy and habitual. The question in regard to a 
virtuous character is a question not concerning the 
perfection of obedience to the law of duty, but con- 
cerning its sincerity and integrity. There is no such 
thing as perfect virtue on the eardi ; and if die text 
were understood to demand aper^t and undeviat- 
ing fulfilment of every duty, all mankind would be 
excluded from the class of the virtuous. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is not whether a man constantly and 
perfectly obeys every command of conscience, 
but whether he lives in the deliberate and habi- 
tual disregard of any ; not whether he constantly 
fulfils every duty, but whether there is any one 
which he constantly allows himself to violate. 
And there is a great and essential difference be- 
tween the two questions. A person may reverently 
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hearken to the voice of conscience ; he may hon- 
estly aim at obedience to every part of his duty ; 
and, moreover, the habitual course of his life may 
embrace a practical regard to all his duties, to all 
the commands of God ; and though in each his 
obedience may be imperfect, yet it will be marked 
with the essential principle of integrity ; for he 
does not deliberately and habitually neglect or vio- 
late any part of his known duty. He is, on the 
whole, controlled by a supreme regard to the divine 
law of duty. The question is not, whether a per- 
son may not in some moment of engrossing pre- 
occupation of mind occasionally neglect some 
known duty — ^for a man may do this, and yet be 
truly conscientious in the general performance of 
this as well as his other duties, , and every fail- 
ure may be matter of regret and renewed reso- 
lutions of obedience ; but the question is, whether 
he always or habitually neglects it, and that with 
deliberate intention. If he does, it is proof not of 
mere imperfection in his obedience, but of insin- 
cerity. The question is not, whether in some un- 
guarded moment — under the strong excitement of 
passion or powerful temptation — a man may not 
sometimes fall into the wilful commission of 
known sin. This may happen in the case of 

one whose honest intention and prevailing prac- 

11* 
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tice is to do his duty in all its branches ; and such 
occasional lapses will be followed by a deep peni- 
tence, which will have the effect oP sending him 
forward in the path of a more lowly and watchful 
obedience. Such is the case of some of the best 
men recorded in the sacred pages. The question 
is, whether a person lives always or habitually iq 
the wilful commission of known sin. A truiy virr 
tuous and good man may sometimes, orfrequently^ 
if you please, do wrong ; there is no branch of 
his duty in which he may not sometimes fail ; but 
that person cannot be a truly virtuous and good 
man, who in any one respect whatever deliberate' 
ly and habitually does what he knows to be wrong, 
even though in all other respects his life may ap- 
pear in his own view, and in that of his fellow-men, 
as spotless as an angePs life, in i^ort, though 
imperfection in all respects, and occasional neg- 
lect or violation of duty, does not necessarily for- 
feit the character of virtue, yet the habitual and 
wilful violation of known duty in any respect deep 
forfeit the character of virtue. In this sense, he 
that offends in one point is guilty of all. By per? 
sisting in the habitual commission of known 
wrong, he disregards the sacred authori^ of the 
moral law which imposes all the obligations of vir- 
tue, and plainly proves that he Is radically deficient 
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in the essential principle of virtue. It is not to be 
doubted that the final disclosures of the spiritual 
world will show that much of what seemed to be 
virtue here below by its outward form, was such in 
seeming only, and sprang not from the living foun- 
tain of a pure principle. Like painted fruits arr 
tificially threaded to the visible boughs of the out* 
ward life, but wanting a living connection with 
the vital sap and root, such virtues will then j^be 
found hollow and worthless : and though they may 
now adorn the boughs of the otherwise fruitless 
tree, and make a comely show here in this life, 
and even serve the turn of this world's earthly 
uses ; yet verily in the praise of men they have 
their whole reward ; for the Father of Heaven^ 
who seelh in secret. He will never reward them 
openly I 

Although the interpretation which we have given 
is one which we think must commend itself to the 
assent of all ; although the principles on which it 
rests are such as no man in his conscience can 
deny ; yet to guard against error or perplexity, it 
may be proper to remark upon one point more. 
There are unquestionably degrees in virtue and in 
vice ; there are gradations of merit and demerit ; 
and in elevating our conceptions to that Being who 
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is the substance of the moral law, and the Supreme 
Administrator of the moral universe, we are 
bound to believe that there is a proportionable gra- 
dation in the rewards and punishments which are 
the rightful sanctions of the moral law. Nor does 
the view we have given stand at all in contradic- 
tion with this principle. The passage we have 
considered does not assert that the violation of 
duty in respect of one branch of the divine law, 
will bring down upon the offender's head the pun- 
ishment due to the positive and wilful violation of 
it in all its branches. We would be far from as- 
serting any such thing as that upon the head of 
him who lived only in the habitual commission of 
the sin of slandery would be charged all the guilt 
and poured down all the punishment due to the habi- 
tual perpetrator of thefl, and perjuiy, and blasphemy, 
and murder. No : if the slanderer have avoided 
those other foul crimes, it will be negatively so far 
weU with him — ^though even to be a slanderer be 
in embryo and miniature to be a thief, perjurer, 
blasphemer, and murderer — yet he shall be judged 
only as a slanderer. All that the text asserts is, 
that he who lives in the deliberate and habitual 
violation of one known command of the divine 
law, practically sets at naught the sacred authority 
which proclaimed the whole, and thereby proves 
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himself to be wanting in the essential principle of 
true obedience to the whole ; and although the 
Supreme Judge will never for that violation place 
him upon the ground of a positive violator of the 
other commands, jet neither will he accept and 
reward his seeming conformity as real virtue; 
for the plain reason, that the meritorious principle 
of all virtue is not therein to be found. And this 
is ' a judgment in which the reason of all must 
acquiesce. 

The practical conclusion from this discussion 
should be to excite us to an honest and constant 
endeavour to avoid every known wrong and to perr 
form every known duty. 

" Next to Sincerity thou must resolye 
Upon Integrity — God will have all 
Thou hast." 

There is a twofold and equally perilous separar 
tion not seldom made in men's minds and con- 
duct between Morality and Religion. But they 
are both inseparable parts of the giteat Law of 
Du^. No strictness in the performance of the 
social duties of morality can make up in the eye 
of Reason or of God for a neglect of the duties 
of Religion ; even if it were possible to conceive 
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of a truly virtuous regard to the duties we owe to 
men, along with an utter disregard of the duties 
we owe to God. And, on the other hand, all pre- 
tensions to Religion, which are not combined with 
a pure morality of outward life and a true regard 
for the social duties, are wicked hypocrisy or 
wretched delusion. If we adopt the familiar dis- 
tinction between Morality and Religion, although 
in strictness it can hardly well be made, since the 
duties of Religion, the duties which we owe to 
God, are as much commanded by the Moral Law, 
are as much a part of Morality, as the duties we 
owe to our fellow-men — ^yet if we adopt the com- 
mon language which distinguishes tiiem, we must 
still say that Religion and Morality are insepara- 
ble. Outward morality may indeed exist without 
religion ; for outward morality — an external form 
of conduct, such as would be prompted by the pure 
principle of duty, may be produced by other mo- 
tives than the pure principle itself: but true reli- 
gion cannot exist apart from an internal principle 
of pure morality, controlling the life. Whatever, 
therefore, may be the religious emotions, the hopes 
and joys of any person-^whatever his strictness 
in the offices of devotion and piety, yet if his re- 
ligion does not make him kind and humane, up- 
right and just, it is all a hollow and worthless 
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thing. What, indeed, in the eye of Reason and 
of God, is that man's religion worth which does 
not prevent him from doing a wrong or unfair 
thing in his dealings with mankind? What is 
that man's religion worth which leaves him still false 
and deceitful, or proud and oppressive, or malig- 
nant and revengeful, or covetous and envious, or 
fraudulent and unjust towards his fellow-men ? In 
like manner concerning every wrong principle or 
practice in our relations with our fellow-men, we 
are bound to conclude that the religion which 
leaves us still to continue in the allowed and ha- 
bitual violation of duty, is worse than worthless in 
the eyes of Him whose judgment b according to 
Everlasting Righteousness. 



THE MORAL ARGUMENT FOR THE 
BEING OF GOD. 



PSALM XIV. 1. 
Tke fool haih said in his heart there is no God* 

The physical argument for the Divine Being is 

drawn from the manifestations of Power and Intel* 

ligence which are seen in the material universe* 

We point to the innumerable displays of super^^ 

human power and skill which are made in the 

frame of Nature— which are seen alike in the 

grandest and in the minutest forms of existence-— 

in the magnificent and harmonious march of the 

myriads of worlds that form the garniture of the 

heavens above us — in the fitting up of this fair 

earth on which we dwell, and in the countless 

forms of life and being with which the earth, the 

air, and the water are full. In all this grandeur 

and gloiy of the outward universe we discern the 

tokens of a Supreme Power and Intelligence. We 

12 
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hear coming up from universal Nature the utterance 
of acknowledgment and homage to the Great Be- 
ing who is above all Nature, who, dwelling in 
eternal and absolute existence, is himself tlie 
groundless Ground, the causeless Cause of ever/ 
thing that exists. 

The process of reasoning by which we arrive 
from these material data to this momentous con- 
clusion is short and simple. The premises on 
which it rests are but two in number: the first, that- 
whatever begins to exist must have a cause ; the 
second, that a combination of means conspiring to 
a definite end implies intelligence. The reasoning 
from these two principles consists but of a single 
step : from the first we infer a Cause for the uni- 
verse ; from the second, that this cause is an Intelli-^ 
gent Being ; and in the impossibility of finding 
this cause in Nature, we refeir it to a Being who* 
is out of, and above Nature— to God. 

But besides the physical, there is also the m«<a-- 
phy steal argument for the Divine Being — an argu- 
ment which in various forms proceeds from the Idea 
of God to the Reality of God, fi-om the idea of 
the Finite to the Infinite— from the Phenomenal 
and Contingent, which are everywhere perceived^ 
by the Understanding to the Substantial and Abso^ 
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lute, which, by occasion of the former, are every- 
where given and revealed in the Reason. Without 
stopping to unfold or to pass judgment upon the va- 
lue of this argument, it is enough — Shaving signaliz- 
ed it — ^to observe that it is obviously an argument 
less open to popular apprehension, and less vivid in 
its impression upon tlie common mind, than that 
which is drawn from the world without us. 

For ourselves, we are free, indeed, to say con* 
cerning all the demonstrations of tlie being of 
a God, of whatever sort, that diere is a point of 
view in which, to our minds, they all alike seem 
needless. To us the existence of God seems 
a truth of original revelation, seen in that " light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world." In the primitive development of the mind 
it is a spontaneous affirmation — a pure intuitive 
conviction, grounded in the unreflected faith of 
reason in itself. It is only subsequently with the 
development of reflection, when we begin to ask 
of ourselves an account of what we believe, of all 
we see and know, that doubt springs up, that argu- 
ment and demonstration are called upon to fortify 
our faith. 

It is true, indeed, that while with the unfolding 
of reflection come questionings and doubt, thera 
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come also for recognition the grounds of faith, tfao 
necessary principles of belief, to deny which 
makes our whole intellectual nature a contradic- 
tion and delusion. So immensey however, is the 
conclusion, that at the end of the clearest demon* 
stration of a God, the mind stands astounded be* 
ibre its own stupendous affirmation. God! the 
Eternal — the Infinite — ^the Ungrounded — ^the last 
Ground of the Universe— the Uncaused — the Ab- 
solute First Cause of all that we behold, of all that 
exists ! There may well be a momentary suspen- 
sion of belief — a momentary recoil from a con- 
ception so overwhelming. The faith that has 
never been disturbed by thoughts like these> is the 
faith of a mind whose faculties of reflection have 
been but little unfolded, a mind that has sounded 
but a little way the depths of its own spiritual be- 
ing, that has noted little else than the phenomena 
of the external world, which form the ever-shifting- 
frame-work to which our sensuous existence is at- 
ta^ed. Yet, if overpowered with the immense 
conclusion that there is a God, the mind seeks re- 
fuge in denial, it can there find no repose. The 
universe, with its order and harmony, will still 
press upon us for an explanation. If we admit 
the principles which the spectacle of the universe 
forces upon the mind, they lead us by one step up 
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to God ; if we deny them, it is scarcely more than 
a step before we are precipitated in the abyss of 
universal skepticism — a skepticism which, indeed, 
destroys itself at the moment of its enunciation 
by the suicidal affirmation that nothing can be af* 
firmed. 

It should be noted, however, that Atheism is ge- 
l^eratly but a form of inconsistent skepticism. 
No man sets about to prove that there is no God ; 
but only to render it a dmihtful thing — ^to show 
ihat it cannot be proved. It is inconsistent, be- 
cause, while it doubts the reality of the Divine ex- 
istence, it affirms the reality of other existences 
>ivhich have in no respect a firmer ground in the 
pecessary convictions of the human mind. 

But the mind in its nature cannot rest in doubt. 
Besides, the very idea of God — ^the possibility of 
its reality, makes it instantly a question of such 
immense practical concern, that we can never find 
repose while the question is undecided ; a strife is 
stirred up in our being which can never be hushed 
until the soul can establish itself in a settled con- 
viction. 



It is at this point that we wish to present an ar* 

gument which, in distinction from the two already 

12* 
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adverted to, may be tenned the morai argument for 
the existence of God. It is a mode of reasoning 
resting not upon the principles of the speculative 
intellect, but upon the elementary sentiments and 
moral dictations of our nature. To deny the di- 
vine existence, we have said, is to treat the neces- 
sary convictions of the intellect as a delusion. We 
wish now to show that to deny the existence of 
God, is to treat all the implanted sentiments and 
irrepressible aspirations of the heart, and all the dic- 
tates of the conscience, as likewise a delusion. 
We do not bring forward this argument as a proof 
of the Divine Being, complete and independent 
in itself — ^but as a complement to the other argu« 
ments, as one interesting portion of that various 
evidence which accumulates from every quarter 
around this great and central truth. We wish to 
illustrate the fact that the being of God, which is 
authenticated so abundantly by the principles of 
our inteUecttuil constitution, harmonizes no less 
with every sentiment, every dictate, and every 
want of our moral constitution ; so that, if it shall 
appear to be a truth which solves the otherwise in- 
solvable riddle of the World and of Man, and is a 
truth which none but a bad man can wish untrue, 
and that because he is bad, — we shall see reason 
to justify the emphatic declaration of the Sacred 
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poet, that it can be only such a <^ fool " as does k 
in the wilful madness of the ^^heart," who saith 
*^ there is no God," 

1. As a, first consideration, let tts reflect on the 
natural sentiment of Dependence on a highn* pow- 
-er which seems inherent in human consciousness. 
The consciousness of existence, when reflected 
upon, is calculated to fill the mind with a sense of 
mysterious awe. Once we were not : at some un- 
remembered point of time we began to be. Can 
we look into ourselves and find the ground of our 
being ? Can we say : we are, simply because we 
are ? It is not possible. We dare as little claim 
to ourselves an original and independent exis- 
tence^ as to think of clsdming << ownership in the 
l)reathing air, or making enclosure in the cope of 
heaven." To what, then, can this sentiment of 
dependence attach itself? Can it rest satis- 
tied upon any thing around us, upon any thing 
we see, or upon any thing we can imagine in mere 
Nature. We are conscious of feeling, of thought, 
of will; can we for a moment rest in the notion 
that such a being can come from any combination 
of the powers and forces of Nature I Impossible : 
we must pass beyond it to the idea of a Being out 
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of Nature and above it, before we can find anj 
resting place for this sentiment of dependence. 

Accordingly it is to be noticed how universally 
this spontaneous sentiment of dependence on a 
Supernatural Power has led mankind in every age 
instinctively, as the Apostle expresses it, to <^ feel 
after God." This is one of the most striking 
facts in the widest survey of mankind. No re-* 
cord of past time has told us of that wonderful 
people who were destitute of this sentiment ; no 
one, at the present day, can point us to the spot 
on the globe where they dwell. It is true, indeed^ 
that debased and unworthy conceptions of the 
character of that Higher Being have widely pre^ 
vailed ; but the people who were destitute of this 
sentiment of dependence— the people whom this 
sentiment did not instinctively conduct to a Su-« 
pernatural Power, have never been found, 

2. It may be observed in the second place, that 
the natural sentiment of Gratit'^ide conducts us to 
God. To be grateful for benefits is the instinc- 
tive prompting of our nature: To receive kind- 
ness, favors, benefits from our fbllow-beings, and 
yet to feel no emotion of gratitude, is by com- 
mon consent to be a inonster. 

Now we are surroimded with blessings which 
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we cannot refer to our fellow-beings* Existence, 
with innumerable capacities and sources of good, 
is and must be felt by us to be a gift. While en- 
joying the bounties of nature^ the sentiment of 
gratitude spontaneously rises up in the unpervert- 
ed heart. ^^ In moments when the sensibility of 
our moral feelings is most acute and active ; when 
we are surrounded by nature arrayed in all her 
beauties, and feel the calm, serene enjoyment of 
existence ; we feel within us the conviction that 
we ought to be grateful to some being for these 
blessings." It is not a mere sentiment of aelf- 
congratulation^ but a grateful emotion. Nor is 
it originally a grateful sentiment which springs up 
afler we have discovered that there is a Higher 
Being from whom we have received these bless* 
ings ; it is a spontaneous sentiment, an instinc-^ 
tive impube, leading forth our hearts towards such 
a Being. All this, with a beautiful and profound 
philosophy, Milton has expressed in the language 
he has put into the mouth of our first parent : 

'< . . . . Thou Sun, said I, fair light, 
And thou, enlightened Elarth, so fresh and gay, 
Ye Uills and Dales, ye Rivers, Woods and PlainS|^ 
And Ye that live and move, fair Creatures, tell, 
Tell if you saw, how came 1 thus ; how here; 
Not of myself: by some great Maker tben^ 
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In Gfoodness as in Power, pre-eminent: 
Tell me how I may know him, how adore, 
FrofQ w^om I have that thus I move and live, 
And feel that I ^m happier than I know.*' 

Now, whqit means this instinctive sentiment of 
gratitude, spontaneously rising up in the heart? 
It is not, we have said, a feeling of mere self-con- 
gratulation at the good-fortune which has befallen 
us. Nor is it a sentiment of gratitude, which 
stops at our fellow-beings as the sources of the 
good we possess. It rises beyond these, and seeks 
repose on a Higher Beneficence. To what does 
diis instinctive prompting of our nature point, 
jbut to God ? With this sentiment spontaneously 
aspiring and longing, as if in duty bound, to pour 
itself forth unto a Superior Power and Goodness, 
and at the same time surveying the indications of 
such a Being in the outward world, can we doubt 
that such a feeling was designed to lead us to Him 
in whom we ^ live and move and have our be- 
ing r' 

3. The consideration of our moral constitution 
leads to the recognition of God, not only as the 
Author, but as the Moral Rqler of the world. 
Among the necessary convictions of reason is 
the distinction between right oi^d wrong, and the 
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ide& of duty or the moral law. In die presence of 
certain actions reason is compelled to qualify ihem 
as right or wrong ; and immediately upon thi» 
judgment springs up the sentiment of obligation-^ 
the unconditional command of conscienee ; while' 
with the idea of obligationi fulfilled or riolated, is* 
necessarily connected the conception of merit or 
demerit. These are the universal and necessary 
dictations of our moral nature^ Once presented to 
the mind, they force the assent of the reason ; and 
kowever they may be violated or braved, they can 
never be denied. In accordance with this is the 
language of the Scriptures ; for, says St. Paul : 
"When tlie Gentiles, not having the written or 
formal law, do, by the dictation of their moral na- 
ture, the things prescribed by this law, — these, not 
having this written or outward law, are a law unto 
themselves; who shew the substantial reality of 
this law actually written in their hearts, manifest-- 
ed spontaneously by the approving or condemning 
voice of conscience."* 

Such, th6n, is the nature of this law mwrought 
into the moral constitution ; which is not constituted 
by the reason, but is revealed in it, and governs its 
judgments ; so that all men, whether obedient to* 

* Rom. n. 14, 15. 
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its dictates or not, are compelled to acknowledge 
it, and compelled to pass judgment upon them- 
selves as well as upon their fellow-creatures. 
Such is the influence of these judgments of con- 
science, that when men reflect upon their actions, 
although they are far removed from all visible judg- 
es of their conduct, they acquit or condemn them- 
selves just as if they were arraigned before some 
visible tribunal. The very constitution of the 
human soul leads us to fear an Invisible Judge, 
who is the substance and the administrator of the 
Moral Law, who punishes wickedness with mise- 
ry, and dispenses happiness as the reward of vir- 
tue. The ideas of right and wrong, merit and 
demerit, happiness and misery, are respectively 
linked each to each in the necessary convictions 
of the human mind. That virtue and well-being, 
guOt and ill-being, ought to go together^ are abso- 
lute truths, as absolute as the difference between 
truth and falsehood, as absolute as the truth that 
two and two make four ; it is as impossible to 
conceive the contrary in the one case as in the 
others. And though in the moral world the fact 
may contradict the judgment, we do not on that 
account abandon the judgment ; we still believe 
that virtue deserves to be happy, that crime de* 
serves punishment That state where virtue and 
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well-being are perfectly united, we call a state of 
perfect moral order ; where this is not the case, it 
is a state of disorder or imperfection. The pre- 
sent world is plainly not such a state as the judg« 
ments of reason and conscience demand $ and 
yet we cannot cease thus to judge ; conscience 
still imposes its unconditional command, still pass- 
es its acquitting or condemning sentence. How 
to solve the contradiction ? Shall we pronounce 
our moral dictations a delusion ? To do this is 
far from relieving the difficulty. The only idea 
which can solve the enigma is the idea of a high* 
er, a pure moral world, and of a moral ruler who 
shall there establish that just connection between 
virtue and happiness, which, for reasons that are 
now to us simply inscrutable, does not perfectly 
prevail. Admitting this idea, we need neither 
deny the disorder that we see, nor pronounce a de- 
lusion the convictions that we cannot but feel. 

With the idea of God all the dictations of our 
moral nature are in harmony. Conscience en- 
joins obedience to the moral law as the chief good 
of our being. If the great end of our being be 
not a moral end, in vain we seek for a satisfying 
solution of our nature, in vain we strive to con- 
ceive an adequate end of existence. Conscience 

absolutely forbids us to seek for happiness in vio- 

13 
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lation of the moral law« No matter what entice* 
ments of pleasure or advantage from without ap^ 
peal to the passions or desires within us, con' 
science sternly forbids U3 to yield, or to seek for 
happiness in the ways of evil. No matter what 
obstacles lie in the path of duty — though fortune^ 
friends, fame, life itself must be sacrificed'— -though 
poverty, hatred^ scorn, and death in all its utmost 
horrors, must be met, still inflexible conscience, 
with its voice of unconditional authority, bids us 
not to shrink from that path. And thousands there' 
have been who in such extremities have not 
shrunk. But it is impossible to conceive how 
happiness, and such self->denial and self-sacrifice^ 
can be united, unless there be a Moral Ruler who^ 
will ultimately realize the chief good of our being 
through virtue. Give us this truth, and we can 
then see how Duty is better than Life. Give us 
this truth, and we can then see a lofty significancef 
in the seeming paradox : Whosoever tciU save his 
lifej skaU lose it ; and whosoever mil lose his life 
for my sake^ shall find iU Unless, th6n, the de-^ 
sire of happiness on the one hand, and the abso- 
lute command of conscience on the other, are to- 
be in perpetual contradiction, we must admit the 
idea of a Moral Ruler, and of that ultimate unioi» 
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between Duty and Well-being which reason com- 
pels us to conceive. 

In fine, as our speculative principles — the neces<" 
saiy convictions of our intellectual nature, lead us 
to admit the Being of a God ; so do our practical 
principles — ^the necessary dictations of our moreU 
nature, impel us to act as though there were a 
God. The practical validity of the dictations of 
conscience is rightfully such, tliat until the impos- 
aibility of a God be demonstrated, the conduct of 
that person who fails to act as though there were 9^ 
God is so far forth irrational. Yet, unless there be 
a God, our moral dictations are a delusion ; our 
nature is an enigma ; we are the wretched victims 
of a perpetual conflict of contradictory princi- 
ples. 

4. If we now turn from the consideration of 
the sentiments and moral dictations of our nature 
to reflect upon the elementary wants of the human 
soul, we shall find that these, no less than former, 
lead us up to God. Ever stirring in the depths of 
the heart is the desire for Well-being, for Truth, 
Beauty, and Goodness — the aspiration after some^ 
thing more blessed, true, beautiful, and good than 
can be realized here below. This is that longing 
after something absolute and sufficient — ^the im- 
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menmm, infinitumqtu — ^which is so often breathed 
forth with passionate earnestness in the pages of 
the tiioughtful men of every age of the world. 
With nothing finite can this longing after bles- 
sedness be quenched ; restless and unsatisfied, we 
turn from every good which this world, which this 
iife, can yield. We aspire ; we seek ; we gain 
the objects in which we hoped to find full repose 
and contentment ; but ever with iheir possession 
we fail to find that perfect rest of heart. This 
world and all that it contains cannot fully bless 
the human soul. There never was a human being 
who found in the world a happiness fully corre- 
sponding to his desires, a well-being answering 
to his idecU ; and in the nature of the human soul 
it never can be found. Ever at the end of the 
longest search, of the widest experience of what 
this world can give, has burst forth the yearning 
cry : Who will show us any good ? a cry diat must 
be ever one of hopeless yearning until we raise 
our minds to God, the Absolute Substance and 
Source of Truth and Beauty, of Goodness and 
Blessedness. Then we cry with hopeful faith :— 
Lordy lift thoti up upon ua the light of thy counter 
nance. Admit the being of a God who implanted 
these infinite desires in the human heart, and then 
we may find a ground of hope. Admit the being 
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of a God, and then we can reasonably account for 
it that we have desires so far transcending all that 
this life can give ; and we may hope that the long^ 
ings he has himself inspired may by him be ful- 
filled. Deny his existence, and we cannot ac-. 
count for this irresistible, and by the world, unap- 
peaseable yearning ; nor can we have any reason- 
able ground of hope that there is and may be real- 
ized a higher and more perfect life than this. Deny 
his existence, and not only is it an inexplicable 
thing why we have this yearning ; it is an addi-e 
tional aggravation of our pitiable lot. We struggle 
ever onward in pursuit of a substantial and per-* 
feet good, which forever eludes our search — tortur- 
ed with the conception and desire of something 
higher and better than this world can give ; while 
but for this conception and desire, we might have 
been satisfied to chase and grasp at the shadows 
of the world. 

Not only have we desires for good which the 
world can never yield, but there is also an inex- 
tinguishable longing for permanence and perpetu- 
ity of being and blessedness. There is a natural 
and instinctive desire for immortality implanted in 
the human soul. We shrink witli horror from the 
fought of ever ceasing to exist, We shudder at 



13* 
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the idea of returning to the unconsciousness from 
which we have been awakened.* 

Now, with which supposition does this yearning 
afler perpetuity of being and of blessedness best 
agree — ^with the supposition that there is, or that 
there is not, a God ? Ah, if God be not, what a 
miserable contradiction it is, that we are raised 
above the brutes by the idea and desire of a per- 
fect and endless state of being ! Shall we engage 
in the eager chase of the phantoms of human pur- 
43uit, and afler a few days of unsuccessful or sue- 

« I do not her&take notice of that want, that necesstty for 
God, which the soul feels simply because of the necessary 
idea of Qod existing in the reason. Of this I shall only 
observe, that as the idea of the Infinite, the Absolute, of 
God, is one of the ideas which constitute and govern th« 
reason, so with the rational conyiction of a God, ivhich 
necessarily grounds itself in the very nature of the reason, 
there is also a corresponding feeling or sentiment of the 
soul, not a moral or religious feeling, but a feeling of unity 
simply attached to the intellectual conviction, of such sort 
that with the attempted denial of God there comes ever the 
feeling of sinking down, shattering and falling to pieces Of 
the unity of our mind and soul. It is this, without doubt, 
which led that strange but strong-minded thinker and re- 
markable man, Jean Paul Richter, to declare that if he must 
choose between the disbelief of his own immortality or the 
disbelief of God, he would far rather cling to God and let 
f immortality. 
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t^essful toil, of disappointment or of unsatisfied 
enjoyment, perish away, and be as though we had 
never been ! Is this the view we must take of 
human life ? Yet what refuge have we against 
the aversion and the dread which such a view in- 
spires ? To my mind we find full protection and 
repose only in the idea of God, only in the faith 
that this idea is a reality. This is the faith that 
harmonizes with ail the essential wants of our na- 
ture. This is the only faith that can give us rest 
«nd peaoe 4>f heart. 



The sum of fhe whole is this : that while the 
existence of God accounts for all that we behold 
around us in nature, it harmonizes with all that we 
feel within us in the sentiments, the dictations, and 
the wants of our essential constitution. It ac- 
counts not only for existence and harmony of the 
outward universe, and for all the necessities of our 
speculative intellect ; but also accounts for all the 
sentiments, dictates, and wants of our moral na- 
ture. It accounts for the sentiment of dependence, 
for the spontaneous impulse of gratitude, for con- 
science and all its dictations, for the instinctive 
longing for immortality and a higher blessedness 
than th9 world can give. 
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Admit the being of God, and it becomes the 
central truth of the universe from which a radiance 
and a glory emanate, chasing all darkness, compor 
sing all strife. This truth gives^and no otlier 
can give — solution, purpose, ^nd significance to 
all that we behold. This truth gives — ^and no oth- 
er can give — solution, end, and value, to all that 
we are. God alone is the central source of light 
to the universe, of object and worth to life. 

Need we ask which is the rational conclusion 1 
Is it the belief in God ; or is it the skepticism 
which, in doubting, contradicts not only all the 
principles of intellectual evidence, but is at varir 
ance with all the sentiments of the heart ; which 
leaves us miserable beings tossed on an ocean of 
doubt,- and cheated at every moment with the delu- 
sive shadows of a reality that has no being, and of 
which the very notion and desire is but an addi- 
tional aggravation of our wretched condition! For 
to this alternative we must come : ^^ we must 
either believe that there is a God, or we must be- 
lieve that every thing of which we have any know- 
ledge — that even we ourselves, and all our thoughts, 
conceptions, and existence, are empty incompre- 
hensible legerdemain : in truth, a Nothing floating 
about in the bottomless profundity of Nothing !" 

<< The fool hath said in his heart there is no 
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God." The good man has no interest nor wish 
to disbelieve the existence of God. The bad 
man has no power to disbelieve it : the most he 
can do, is wilfully to deny it in the folly of bia 
« heart" 



MORAL REQUISITES 

FOB THE 

O0WLED6E OF DIVINE THINGS* 



Therk is pethaps no caiise of skepticism ill 
Regard to the knowledge of divine things, that has 
a stronger influence over minds of a certain 
order, than the spectacle of innumerable conflict- 
ing systems^ each claiming to be derived, with un- 
corrupted purity, from the living fountain of truth. 
It is true, indeed, that minds of another cast, and 
especially such as have gained a settled repose to 
themselves, are enabled, from their own stand- 
point, to extend a discriminating observation over 
the strife of opposing views ; and discerning in 
each several system its principle, its method, and 
its results, may perceive in them their respective 
points of divergence and harmony — their part of 
truth and of error ; and so far from seeing ground 
for despondency or skepticism, may derive only a 
more steadfast conviction of the truth* But in 
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the far greater number of instances, the survey of 
the thousands that differ, and the many that there-- 
fore must err, is unquestionably connected with 
the temptation to despondency, doubt and indif' 
ference. Now in such cases, to attempt a specu-' 
lative criticism of the various discordant systems 
of divine things, is by no means the way to gain 
that ^< quietness and assurance forevemiore " 
which the mind and heart incessantly demand. It 
is of far more importance that the mind be direct- 
ed to those practical conditions, which are indis- 
pensable to the knowledge of spiritual truth. Di- 
vine things are not objects merely for the under- 
standing, or for the speculative intellect. <^Do 
the will of my Father, and ye shall know of the 
doctrine : Ye must become as little children, if 
ye would enter into the kingdom of heaven," says' 
the Founder of Christianity. This may sound 
like mysticism to many a mind ; but what if it be 
true, in spite of the name ? What if Christianity, 
like many other subjects, and with equal right, re- 
quire experimental conditions for the apprehension 
of its truth and evidence? What if, like many 
other subjects, and with equal right, knowledge 
and insight be conditioned by the moral and prac- 
tical state of the percipient? What if Christiani- 
ty be a remedy for a diseased spiritual state, which 
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ffMst be taJcen before its efficacy can be truly seen 
and known ? 

For ourselves, we believe that a prctcticcd trial 
of Christianity is indispensable to all satisfying 
insight of its nature. The precepts of Christ, 
which we have just cited, direct us to the first and 
most essential condition of successful inquiiy af- 
ter divine truth. Along with study and reflection, 
there must be singleness of heart, child-like hu- 
mility, earnest prayer, and purity of life. These 
practical conditions of divine knowledge are not 
only explicitly stated in the sacred word, but they 
may be seen from reflection both on the nature of 
the human mind, and of spiritual truth itself. In 
the following remarks we shall endeavour to illus- 
trate their truth and importance. 

But we ought perhaps to indicate distinctly the 
ground from which we start We shall enter into 
no discussion concerning the authority of reve* 
lation, as the only possible source of the know- 
ledge of divine things. This point we assume, 
and to such as with us take it for granted we speak. 
We assume at the outset, that the sacred Scrip- 
tures are the fountain of divine truth, the authori- 
tative standard of religious faith. In an age dis- 
tinguished for the abandonment of old opinions, 

we atill hold to fhis^ as a ground abundantly 

14 
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estabHshed. At a period rendered quite remarka- 
ble, and it is said, illustrious, by the emancipation 
of men's minds from the slavery of old notions, 
we freely confess ourselves to be so antiquated, as 
to be held in willing subjection to the grand Pro- 
testant maxim on this subnect. 

Our proper attitude is that of humble inquirers 
into what the Scriptures teach. The office of rea- 
son is that of interpretation ; the pertinent ques- 
tion in every case is — ^What did the Scriptures 
design to say? In the determination of this 
question, reason has indeed its office ; the univer- 
sal and necessary principles of the speculative 
and practical intellect, have a negative validity ; 
and it is already presumed, in receiving the Scrip- 
tures as an authoritative divine revelation, that they 
contain nothing contradictory to the necessary 
laws of our intellectual and moral nature. Under 
this condition, the problem of interpretation is, to 
ascertain, not what meaning the language of Scrip- 
ture might be forced to bear, but simply what the 
sacred writers themselves thought and meant to 
assert. 

But in this investigation of th« Scriptures, as 
the source of divine truth, tiie moral conditions to 
which we have referred must be fulfilled. There 
must be a humble and obedient disposition of 
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heart There must be an honest submission of 
the whole man to the will of God, (m holy ; oth- 
erwise there will be a perpetual tendency to make 
the agreeable the criterion of the true, and thus to 
mutilate the Scriptures by forcing their meaning, 
or by arbitrary selection and rejection. 

Besides : this humble and obedient disposition 
is, in regard to many subjects, the indispensable 
introduction to that state of the inward life, which 
is the necessary element of spiritual apprehension. 
And where this is wanting, the true use of the 
speculative intellect will be perverted — ^the super, 
natural will be taken for the irrational — the in- 
comprehensible will be taken as contradictory — 
that which was never designed to fall under the 
apprehension of the merely earthly understanding 
or of the speculative intellect, will be rejected, or 
arbitrarily reduced within their forms and mea- 
sures — and, thus evacuated of all distinctive spi- 
ritual import, will be explained away, as metaphors, 
Into mere moral notions. 

Exposed to these dangers, we find in the prac- 
tical directions of the Gospel the best safeguard, 
and the surest grounds of successful inquiry. 
There is a profound and Christian wisdom in the 
great meditative poet of the age, directing us 
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-" To seek 



Those helps, for his occasions ever near, 
Who lacks not will to use them ; vows, renewed 
On the first motion of a holy thought \ 
Vigils of contemplation, praise, and prayer, 
A stream, which, from the fountain of the heart, 
Issuing however feebly, no where flows 
Without access of unexpected streng;th. 
But above all^ the victory is most sure 

To him, who, SEEKING FAITH BT YIRTUE, STRITIS 
To YIELD ENTIRE SUBMISSION TO THE LAW 

Of CONSCIENCE ; conscience reverenced and obeyed, 
As God's most intimate presence in the soul, 
And his most perfect image in the world.'''* 

Such a disposition and such moral habits, free 
the mind from many unfriendly influences and 
causes of error. The causes which more than any 
thing else obstruct the pursuit of truth, are moral 
causes. The unfriendly influences which clog 
the free action of the mental powers, and disturb 
their impartial and successful direction, lie chiefly 
in the moral disposition and habits. This is true 
in every field of inquiry. << The cause of difli* 
culty," said one of the acutest thinkers among the 
wise men of antiquity, when speaking of philoso- 
phical subjects, << the cause of difficulty lies not 
in the things, but in ourselves. For as the eyea 

^ WoRDiwoRTH, Ezounion. 
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of «the bat are to daylight, so is the human mind 
often to objects, which in their own nature are 
^e clearest of all." The ancient philosophers 
were wont to require a preparatory discipline of 
fasting and silence, in such as desired to enter 
their schools, and ascend to the heights of dieir 
mysteries. While men's souls were sunken in 
the grossness of sensuality, or agitated by the tu- 
mults of passion, they were held entirely unfit for 
die contemplations of philosophy. Who can 
question the profound wisdom of their practical re- 
quirements? How much more, then, must we 
regard sensuality, passion, or any sinful habit of 
the soul, as unfriendly to successful inquiry into 
the sources of celestial truth 1 

The awakening words of Christ can never be 
too often, or too solemnly, recalled to mind : 
<< This is the condemnation, that although light hath 
come into the world, men have loved darkness 
rathei' than light, because their deeds were evil ; 
for every one that doeth evil, hatetli the light, nei<- 
ther cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be 
reproved ; but he that doeth according to the truth, 
cometh to the light, that his deeds may be made 
manifest, that they are wrought in God" In this 
impressive passage may we not find the chief rea- 

flon and solution of the greatest portion of the in«< 

14* 
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fidelity, the skepticidm, and the fatal errors, that 
have prevailed in Christendom ? It is indeed en- 
tirely natural, that a disinclination to walk in the 
straight and narrow way of self-denial and holi- 
ness pointed out in the sacred word, should blind 
the mind to the conviction that it is the only way 
leading unto life, and foster a delusive confidence 
in a broader and more indulgent way. 

Where the practical requirements of religion 
are disliked—where its uncompromising claims 
upon the inward spirit and will, as well as upon 
the outward doings, excite repugnance — it is 
scarcely possible but that a powerful influence 
should operate to bias the mind in religious in- 
quiries. The strong influence of the heart and 
tile life upon the judgment and faith is seen ev- 
ery day, and almost every one knows it is vain to 
expect, that the man who is under the dominion 
of any vice, will be as open to arguments against 
it, as one who is free from the vice ; he will not 
weigh them as fairly — he will not feel their force 
as strongly. << It would have been a hard task," 
says a recent writer, << to have persuaded a prac- 
tised slave-trader [a half century ago] that his lucra- 
tive employment was detestable villany. As difii- 
cult, at least, must it be to open a way for the doc* 
trine whose veiy genius is holiness, throu^ tht 
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dark and cold mists of moral prejudice, and the 
love and retention of sin. An evil heart of un- 
belief denies free access to the light of the truth 
which ia (according to godliness, refuses a &ir and 
honest consideration of its evidences, and treats 
it as a foe whose first approaches must be resisted, 
from a presentiment that, once admitted, it will 
grant no quarter to the corruptions of the spi- 
rit, any more than to those of the flesh, and will 
unsparingly cast down imaginations^ and every 
high thing thai exalteth itself against ike knoW" 
ledge of God:'"^ 

This principle concerning the influence of the 
character upon the judgment in the pursuit of 
truth, applies with equal and even greater strength 
to mental vices, such as pride, vanity, contempt 
for those who differ from us, and overweening 
confidence in ourselves. These habits of the 
heart may exert a more pernicious influence in 
blinding and misleading the mind, than grosser 
vices ; because they are more latent, and the sub- ' 
ject of them is less likely to have the voice of 
•conscience loudly against him. It is easy, in- 
deed, to determine the cast of opinions a bad man 
Is most inclined to adopt ; and easy also to decide 

• John Pye Smith. 
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the class of doctrines to which a mind inclines 
•under the influence of levity, pride of opinion, or 
contemptuous prejudice. The pride which can- 
not brook to cast down all its lofly imaginations^ 
and subject its thoughts to the captivity of the 
faith of Christ, will be likely to see only foolish- 
ness in the doctrine of the cross, though it is de- 
clared to be <^ the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God." Just as vanity prompts men to shun a 
position in which they are seen to disadvantage ; 
80 in general will men shrink away from the pain- 
ful brightness of the light of truth, in which they 
find their poUution and tiieir guilt revealed. They 
come not to the light, lest their deeds should be 
reproved ; they are likely to weigh the evidences 
.of the trudi with prejudice and partiality ; and 
with a deceived imagination persuade themselves 
to call evil good, and good evil, to put light for 
darkness and darkness for light. There are cer- 
tain diseases of the body, in which the organ of 
vision is so affected that outward objects are seen 
distorted or discoloured. In like manner, sin is a 
moral disease, and when men live in sensual in- 
dulgence, or under the dominion of sinful passion, 
the spiritual vision will be impaired, the beautiful 
form and proportions of celestial truth will be 
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seen distorted, and her radiance darkened and dis* 
coloured. 

But when men seek for truth in order to holi- 
ness ; when they seek it with honesty, humility 
and seriousness, and with a diligent effort to 
<< break off sin by righteousness ;" when to an 
earnest and prayerful inquiry into the sacred sour- 
ces of truth, is added a cordial disposition to sub- 
mit the whole faith and feelings, the whole heart 
and life, to the practical control of the truth ; it is 
easy to see how the mind is freed from many of 
the most unfriendly influences, and most powerful 
causes of error. 

Not only so : such a disposition exerts, more- 
over, a positive efficacy, by rectifying, so to say, 
the position of the mind, and the organ of spiri- 
tual vision in the world of spiritual objects. The 
truths of God's word are not designed merely for 
the apprehension of the intellect, but also for the 
life of the soul. << My words," said the Saviour, 
'* they are spirit, and they are life ;" and wherever 
they are truly received, through the quickening 
power of the Spirit, the soul is brought into a 
living connexion with them, in which they become 
a truth and a reality, in a far higher sense than as 
bare positions or formulas for the speculative in- 
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tellect Now for this vital and interior acquaint* 
ance with divine things, a pure, humble, and obe- 
dient disposition prepares the mind, by the sim- 
plicity and delicacy of spiritual appreciation which 
it imparts. The mind is prepared to reject what 
is noxious, and to attach itself to what is salutary 
and holy ; to discern what is adapted to its con- 
dition and to its everlasting wants ; to its spirit- 
ual life, peace, and holy fruitfulness ; to see and 
know that what leads the soul upward to God, must 
be from God. 

Besides, it is only with this obedient and 
prayerful disposition, that the illuminating influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit is connected. This in- 
fluence is something more, and higher, and quite 
other, than Divine Providence in its general ar- 
-rangements, furnishing or impressing moral and 
religious instruction ; and though the miserable 
spirit of self-styled rationalism, withering all the 
life and glory of divine truth, may thus explain it 
away, and reject all higher views as mystical, yet 
Ihe noble and blessed fact of an immediate and 
special illumination of the soul by the Holy Spirit, 
is undeniably disclosed in the sacred word : and 
-every humble and prayerful heart knows that the 
promise is true. To such only the promise is 
made of <^ the spirit of wisdom and revelation, 
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that we may comprehend the things that are freely 
given us of God. The secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him, and his covenant to make them 
know it. The meek will he guide in judgment ; 
and the meek will he teach his way. I praise 
thee, Father, that although thou hast hidden 
these things from the wise and intelligent, thou 
hast revealed them unto babes. For it is written '^ 
I will destroy the wisdom of the wise ; and bring 
the understanding of the intelligent to nought t 
Hath not God regarded as folly the wisdom of this 
world ? The world by its wisdom knew not Godt 
What man is he that fearedi the Lord ; him shall 
God teach the way he ought to choose." These 
are a few passages from the Holy Word ; and it 
cannot be doubted that they disclose to the hum- 
ble and prayerful mind an aid from the enlighten*' 
ing Spirit of truth, to guide its inquiries, to pre- 
serve it from error, and to establish the mind and 
heart in a living and peaceful faith. 

Nor are we here to forget the view which Chris- 
tianity takes of man as afoUlen race, in a state of 
alienation from God, which manifests itself not 
merely in the will, but in all the powers of his be- 
ing. Selfishness, self-will, sin — that in us which 
places us in a state of contradiction to God — as 
efiectuaUy separates the soul from the true know* 
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ledge, as from the love of God. This separation 
is removed only through Christ, in both respects. 
He is the Light, as vireil as the Life of the world* 
Without his enlightening grace, yre may grope 
for ever in dark speculations. 

Besides : Christianity is not a mere specula-^ 
tion ; it is a Life and a Living knowledge. To 
know divine things, we must come into the life of 
them. We know things only so far as we come 
into connexion, mediate or immediate, with them. 
With many objects of divine knowledge, the only 
possible connexion is, to have the life of them in 
the soul. Christianity discloses many spiritual 
truths, << the things of the kingdom of Heaven," 
which can be known only by one who is wilhin 
that kingdom. We enter it, only when we come 
into a new and spiritual life. This life is receiv- 
ed from Christ << Whosoever believeth in me, hafh 
passed from Deatii unto Life ; hath £temal Life 
abiding in him." << In him [the Word,] is life ; 
and the Life is the light of men." The lights 
along with the life, comes into the soul only 
trough faith ; and all living knowledge of spirit- 
ual things already presupposes faith, as its prior 
condition, that is, a child-like, trustful, practical 
trial of Christianity. Without this spiritual life. 
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as the principle of all true and living knowledge, 
many things in the Scriptures must remain unin- 
telligible ; and not only so, but if we think we 
can understand them, we shall necessarily misun- 
derstand them ; even as the blind man must mis- 
conceive, if he thinks he understands any thing 
about the colours of objects ; for we shall only at- 
tach to the unknown, a meaning deduced from our 
known. 

Now the necessary introduction to this divine 
life and light, consists in a compliance with the 
practical conditions of Christianity ; and every 
inquirer must so believe in Christ, as to receive 
his renewing grace, before he can advance to a 
knowledge of the intimacies of spiritual things. 
He must approach the temple of truth through the 
vestibule, and purifying himself there from all fil-^ 
thiness of the flesh and the spirit, and laying 
aside his shoes from off his feet, seeing the 
ground whereon he is to tread is holy, he may 
then reverently venture within the inner court ; 
for HOLT is the truth, and never but to the pure 
in heart is it given, to see unveiled the brightness 
of her glory. It is only a soul that has in itself 
something kindred to the objects of its vision^ 
that can ascend to the holiest heists of divine 

wisdom and knowledge. 

15 
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This position concerning the inward experi* 
ence of renewing grace, as the indispensable 
condition of all living insight and knowledge of 
the higher spiritual truths of Christianity, is with- 
out doubt exceedingly distasteful to many minds. 
There are probably none who wDl not readily ad-* 
mit the general truth of the influence of the cha- 
racter upon the judgment, and the importance of 
an unprejudiced and impartial examination of 
Christianity, as of every other subject There 
are but few who wiU not likewise assent to what 
has been said respecting the propriety and import-^ 
ance of a humble and prayerful examination of 
the Scriptures. But to any thing beyond this 
mere external and superficial view, they have an 
exceeding repugnance. That there is any thing 
in Christianity not subjected to the apprehension 
of the speculative intellect ; that faith and inward 
experience must be the parent of kn<>wledge and 
insight ; that there should be any thing in the es-- 
sential nature of Christian truth about which they 
are not competent to judge till they have made 
practical trial of Christianity ; these are positions- 
which they laugh at as absurd and fanatical, or, in 
proportion to their apprehension of their reach> 
and consequences, repel with bitter scorn and 
hatred. 
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Nevertheless, these are positions which we can- 
not but maintain, as, beyond all doubt, explicitly 
declared in the Scriptures, and absolutely unas- 
sailable by any valid objection on rational grounds- 
•In order to appreciate fully the true nature of 
Christianity, a man must be a Christian. By this 
we do not mean, that there is any doctrine of 
Christianity about which true statements may not 
be made, especially negative, which shall be in- 
'telligible to men in general ; but we mean, that 
such is the nature of Christianity, that in order 
to all positive and living conviction, all full and 
thorough-going insight into its higher and distin- 
guishing spiritual truths, their living power must 
be felt in the inward consciousness. A man must 
"become ^*a new creature in Christ Jesus." 
He must be " born again." Through this re- 
generation, he must rise to a new and higher 
spiritual life. He must become participant of the 
^< Life hid with Christ in God." Otherwise he 
enters not into ^< the kingdom of Heaven," and is 
as litde competent to judge of many of '< the things 
of that kingdom," as the blind man is to judge of 
objects in the world of colours, or the deaf man in 
the world of tones. And we believe that in Christ 
all men are so redeemed, that unless they wilfully 
repel the light and the life communicated through 
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the Grace of his Spirit, they may enter into the 
knowledge and the ^^etemal life " of his kingdom. 

It is written in the sacred word, that ^< whosoever 
believeth hath the witness in himself," has an in- 
ward ground of the truth and certainty of Chris- 
tianity. His faith is the parent of knowledge and 
insight Christian consciousness is the counter- 
part of the disclosures of the Christian word ; its 
analysis is their verification. Whoever under- 
stands Christianity to offer itself as a remedy, and 
receives it in this sense, with a practical compli- 
ance with its conditions, finds it so fulfilling in 
him its promise, meeting the wants of his soul — 
the convictions of sinfulness, and separation from 
God — removing the sense of inward bondage and 
contradiction, and bringing him into a state of 
freedom and harmony, that he cannot doubt that 
the Gospel gives, and is in him, an << Everlasting 
Life." 

But without faith and a practical trial, the in- 
ward ground of certainty must be wanting. For, 
says another sacred writer, ^^ the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God ; for 
they are foolishness to him ; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned." It 
is here distinctly declared, that without a precon- 
tmrnty in the soul to ^ the things of the Spirit," 



r 
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without a participation of the spiritual life, not only 
can there be no satisfying insight into the holi- 
est intimacies of divine truth, but even no con- 
ception of them can be formed. They are « fool- 
ishness " to all such as are wanting in the state of 
spiritual being, which alone can qualify us to ap- 
prehend them. They cannot be apprehended 
while we are in the " natural " state. 

Nor is there any thing irrational, or fanatical in 
this. Analogies of the ground on which this po- 
sition rests, are abundant; and illustrations are 
met on every hand, in life, in art, and in science. 
It is a principle universally true, that the power of 
i^prehension and insight in regard to any subject, 
depends on the state of the individual's mind to 
whom it is presented. Knowledge in general is 
conditioned, not only by the object of perception 
presented, but by the state of mind in the perci- 
pient. And this state of mind often presupposes 
a preliminary discipline. Thus the language of 
philosophy is unintelligible to one who has not re» 
cognized, by reflection, in his own consciousness, 
the primary facts involved in its elementary terms. 
Read one of Newton's higher propositions to one 
who has never commenced with the first intuitions, 
the primary constructions on which all mathema- 
tics depends ; he will either fail altogelher to see 

16* 
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vhat the proposition means to assert, or he will he 
unable to see the truth and certainty of its asser- 
tions. He must commence with the primary con. 
structions, go through the process of reasoning, 
and solve the problem for himself. 

Now it may be conceived to be equally neces* 
sary and equally reasonable, that the knowledge of 
divine things should depend upon a preliminary 
discipline in the percipieut, upon previous condu 
iionsy though tliese conditions may be of a differ* 
eni kind from those requisite in the several in- 
stances just adduced ; not merely reflectivey nor 
specfdativej but practiad and spiritttaL What 
now if the elements for the apprehension of the 
fundamental terms of the Christian doctrine be not 
found by reflection in << the natural ^ conscious- 
ness, but only in the << spiritual " consciousness 
of the regenerate soul, by its entrance, through 
Christ, into the new life and reality of the spiritual 
world I What if the primary constructions, ne- 
cessaiy to solve the problem of Christianity, be 
not theoretical, but practical ? What if the solu- 
tion is to be effected, not by spectdationy but by 
childlike /at7A and actual tried of the Gospel — ^by 
giving up the will and heart to God ? This maj 
well be, if Christianity be not a thing of reflec- 
tion or of speculation, but a life and living know- 
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ledge. What now if such be the nature of Chris- 
tianity, and such therefore the conditions of know- 
ledge and insight ? If this be so, the strongest 
dislike and bitterest scorn will not make it untrue ; 
and least of all can the scoffers, from their nega- 
tive stand-point, of not haying tried it, prove it to 
be unreasonable. That such is the nature of 
Christianity, may be found on almost every page 
of the Gospel : " Keep my commandments, and 
the Comforter shall abide with you for ever, even 
the Spirit of truth, whom the world knoweth not ; 
He shall dwell with you and be in you ; and ye 
fihall know that I am in my Father, and ye in me^ 
And I in you." 

Illustrations of the possibility and reasonable- 
ness of this condition, we have said, may be met 
on every hand, in the multitudes of things which 
a mere reflex or theoretical exertion of the mind 
will never enable us to understand. What signi- 
ficance has the word light to the man born blind, 
or melody to him who has never heard? Who 
can know any thing of sublimity, fear, or any 
emotion, but by experience ? We may speculate 
for ever, and never know. To feel is the only 
way to know. The beauty and grandeur of the 
outward world — ^all the marvellous works of creat- 
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ing wisdom — how differently are they felt by dif- 
ferent men. To the quickened sensibility, the 
world is full of spirit, and beauty, and glory ; where 
this is wanting, its objects are but so many 
things to serve the turn of this world^s earthly 
uses. 

*' A tree*8 a tree ; and it is nothing more." 

So in the world of tones, where the native suscep« 
tibility is defective, how little beyond mere noises, 
are the sweetest^ richest, or grandest combinations 
that subdue, delight, transport the souls of others 
more finely organized. The beautiful affections 
of man's social nature, how unfelt, from various 
causes, are they by multitudes! by others how 
exquisitely enjoyed, how perfectly comprehended I 
To understand and know the beauty and gran- 
deur of nature, the glorious works of art, the deli- 
cate play of the human affections, there must be a 
corresponding susceptibDity,a pre-adaptation in the 
disposition ; and not only so, there must be in 
the soul something of the same. What an exqui- 
site illustration of this subject, is that passage in 
Plotinus, if it be not rather and more properly a 
positive affirmation, in direct application to the 
Divine, the Holy, of the same truth we are en- 
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deavouring to illustrate ; taking Beauty to mean 
the one and absolute Beauty and Good. Speak- 
ing " of those to whose imagination it has never 
been presented, how beautiful is the countenance 
of justice and wisdom," he says, " for in order to 
direct the view aright, it behoves that the beholder 
should have made himself congenerous and simi- 
lar to the object beheld. Never could the eye 
have beheld the sun, had not its own essence 
been soliform, (or preconformed to the light by a 
kindred essence,) neither can a soul not beautiful, 
attain to an intuition of Beauty."* 

£very subject has then its appropriate evidence, 
its organ and conditions of knowledge. Now, 
there are many truths of spiritual religion which 
can no more be learned by speculation, or any ex- 
ertion of the mere thinking faculties, than they 
can be learned by the sight or the touch. We 
might as rationally sit down to an arithmetical cal- 
culation in order to ascertain the colour of a rose, 
as to think of gaining an insight into the intima- 
cies of Christian truth — ^regeneration — the indwell- 
ing of the Spirit of God in the human spirit — 
union with Christ, and other spiritual truths, by 



♦ See Coleridge, Biog. Lit. Vol. I. p. 75, from whom 
I have taken the translation with a slight alteration. 
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the speculative intellect. These are mysteries 
which pass all such understanding. Were our in- 
tellectual faculties a thousand fold enlarged, we 
could never thus gain a knowledge of them. We 
must have the inward life and reality of them in 
our hearts. These high spiritual truths rest on a 
kind of evidence, as essentially different from that 
of the speculative intellect, as that of the senses. 
They are truths for which no outward demonstra- 
tion can be brought They are their own evi- 
dence ; and yet only so to him in whose spiritual 
being they are a living reality. And such an one 
lias no doubt Retiring witliin himself, he may 
defy the cavils of the skeptic, and the sneers of 
the scorner. He is in a higher region, a purer 
atmosphere ; they are below and in the darkness. 
He has himself been in the same darkness ; he has 
come out into the light, and he both knows the 
light, and their darkness. He knows that he is, 
^d must be, unintelligible to them. He knows 
that he can negatively convict them — if they were 
not predetermined against it — of the insufficiency 
of their objections ; though still to apprehend the 
deep darkness wherein they dwell, they must first 
see the light. But a positive insight, it is not his 
to give, any more than for the artist to give his 
positive perception of the beauty of thjB creationai 
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of art, to the rude clown in whom the sense and 
faculty of ideal beauty should be wanting or unde* 
veloped, and who should therefore disbelieve and 
sneer. They can attain it only when they come 
on to his ground, when they come into the \i£6 
and light in which he dwells. Meantime, he 
knows that for them to bring these truths before 
the tribunal of the earthly understanding, is as ab^ 
surd as to apply the sense of smelling to the mea* 
surement of a mountain, or the doctrines of 
geometry to ascertain the nature of friendship. 
He knows that if they could see the truth as it is,^ 
they would blush at the ignorance and shallowness 
of their present spirit, as something far more con- 
temptible, than what they now so scornfully baptize 
as fanaticbm and foolishness in him. 

The teachings of the Gospel concerning the 
Life of God in the soul through Christ, can, there- 
fore, be understood and known only when the soul 
is renewed to this divine life ; and this comed 
only of faith. Thus speaks the noble St. Anselm, 
in that passage chosen by the profound Schleier- 
maeber as the motto of his great work on theolo-^ 
gy : ^< I do not seek to understand in order that I 
may believe, but I believe in order that I may un- 
derstand. For he who has not believed cannot 
have experienced, and he who has not experienced^ 
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cannot understand."^ This doubtless sounds 
strange and foreign to the habits of many a miud, 
and therefore mystical and absurd. But it ought 
not to require a paraphrase or a justification. It is 
the same in spirit with the direction of Christ : 
*< Do the will of my Father, and ye shall know 
of the doctrine." It comes to the same thing with 
that other beautiful direction of Christ : ^^ Ye must 
become as little children, if ye would enter the 
kingdom of heaven." If this direction were but 
complied with, how soon would the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven be unfolded and felt in 
their truth and power and glory. When we think 
of the simplicity, beauty, fitness and certainty of 
this way, can we but be sad to think how many 
vainly set out to enter the kingdom of heaven, by 
<( climbing up some other way," more self'pleasing^ 
to the pride of the fallen soul. 

The arrogance of speculation in divine things- 
is rebuked by the seekers of the truth of Nature^ 
<< It is fit and necessary," says Lord Bacon, in 
the introduction to his book on the < Interpretation 
of Nature,' <^ in the very front and beginning of 
this work, without hesitation or reservation to be 

* Neque enim quaero intelligere ut credam, sed credo ut 
intelligam. Nam qui non cr^iderit, non ezperietw, et quit 
non expertus fuerit, non inteliiget. 
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professed^ that it is Ho less true in thk human 
kingdom of knowledge, than in God's kingdom of 
heaven^ that no man shall enter into it except he 
first become as a Utile chdld," Happily the world 
have believed Bacon, and nobody thinks of gain- 
ing a knowledge of nature except by experiment ; 
but how many believe not Jesus Christ, nor seek 
to enter into the knowledge of the kingdom of 
heaven, by the inward experiment proper to that 
kingdom^ by an actual tinted of the Gospel, by a 
full turning of the heart and will to God. 

It is from the want of the moral requisites of 
which we have been speaking, that we must ex- 
plain the deep disgust and hatred of many a 
worldly mind, proud, shrewd, but superficial, to- 
wards the scriptural truths concerning the Fall, 
the deep corruption, and entire helplessness of 
human nature without Christ. So likewise, The- 
anthropy — « God manifest in the flesh," Redemp- 
tion, Regeneration, Grace and the Holy Spirit, 
the Divine Life, Union with Christ, — all the fun- 
damental and peculiar ideas of Christianity, excite 
contempt with such minds, as significant only of 
what is poor and drivelling in intellect, foolish 
and fanatic in opinion. To secure the respect of 

such| the Gospel must be explained away into 

16 
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taete moi^ ideas. -' All the interior truths Of 
Christianity^ and the living analogies by which 
they are expressed, must be vacated of their mean^ 
ing, by substituting in their place more famUiar 
conceptions, which are, in reality, merely general 
deistical notions. 

Deeply to be deplored is it, that Christian wri- 
ters should ever compromise the Gospel by yield- 
ing any thing to such a spirit ; just as if they felt 
a misgiving, lest the scriptural expressions of di- 
vinei truth were justty exposed to the scorn of th^ 
sensual worldling, or the arrogant skeptic ; just 
as if the language of the New Testament were 
really too myaticaly and must be translated into a 
lower dialect, a more common and intelligible 
phraseology. Nothing is gained, and much is 
surrendered, by such a course. You can never in 
this way render the Gospel acceptable to such a 
mind, without stripping it of its true life and pow- 
er. The secret of his disgust lies too deep to be 
thus easily removed. It consists in a positive 
moral aversion to the truth, which no mode of ex- 
plaining it can obviate, unless by removing the 
<< offence of the cross," it destroy the essence of 
the Gospel. 

Rather, therefore, tell such an one, that in his 
present position, with his present deposition, he 
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is not competent to decide on these truths, cer«r 
tainly not to reject them as . false and irrational. 
The element of connexion with them is not in 
his mind. He has not complied with the indis-* 
pensahle conditions of insight. Tell him in the 
language of the noble Pascal, ^< that divine truths 
are infinitely above nature. God alone can con« 
nect them with the soul. It is His ordination 
that they should enter from the heart into the mind, 
a,nd not from the mind into the heart Hence, 
while in order to love human things they must be 
known, we must love divine things in order to be 
able to know them."* Tell him, in the words of 
St. Augustine, so to receive the Gospel, that he 
may deserve to understand it. Tell him, in the 
words of Christ, that he must become as a little 
child, or he cannot enter the kingdom of heaven. 
Tell him, that Christianity offers itself as aremec^^ 
for a helpless state of spiritual darkness and cor-* 
ruption ; in this sense it must be received and 
tried, or it can never be known and judged. 

'*' Les Tenths divines sont infiniment au dessusde la Nat 
ture. Dieu seul peut les mettre daiis Tame. II a voulu 
qu'elles entrent du ooeur dans Pesprit, et non pasde I'esprif 
dans le cceur. Par cette raison, s'il faut connoitre les 
choses humaines pour pouvoir les aimer, il faut aimer ie^ 
fiti08e9 divines pour pouvoir les connoitre. 
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Show him, that it sufficiently commends itself to 
this trustful trial ; that he will see this, if with 
earnest prayer for illuminating grace, he searches 
within himself to discern his need, and with a 
candid mind looks to the disclosures of the Gos- 
pel, as the profier of what he needs. Then let him 
turn with his whole heart, in lowliness and obedi- 
ence, to Christ as his Redeemer ; and he will 
find the fulfilling of the promise of Christianity, 
and the meaning and reality of its truth, in the 
new life, freedom, and peace of his soul. He 
wiU then discern the truths of Redemption, Grace, 
and the Holy Spirit, to be the wisdom of God 
and die power of God unto salvation ; though be- 
yond reason to discover, yet when revealed, most 
congruous to it; suMime in idea ; beautiful to the 
imagination ; glorious in reality ; and fitted to the 
deep helplessness, and the infinite wants of fallen 
man. 

But this subject ought not to be dismissed with- 
out adverting, on the other hand, to a fact, which 
all should be solemnly aware of, that the most 
evangelical formulas may be noHonally adopted, 
the scriptural language of the highest spiritual 
truths may be as familiar in men's mouths, as 
<< household words," without necessarily implying 
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any thing of the life and love of divine tilings in 
the soul, and of course without implying any true 
and living knowledge of the things themselves. 
Education, habit, party spirit, a variety of causes, 
may contribute to this outward and lifeless holding 
of the " form of sound words," where they are not 
held "inspirit and in truth." The. works of 
Blacklock, the celebrated blind poet, are full of 
images, and allusions drawn from the world of 
vision, and as correctly drawn as though he had 
possessed the faculty of sight Thus may it be 
with those who are stiU blind to "the things of the 
Spirit" The logical relations of divine truth 
may also be discerned, and the doctrines of reli- 
gion may be connected into a systematic unity ; 
yet still, as Coleridge says concerning philoso- 
phy, where the philosophic organ, is wanting, it 
will be but " a mere play of words and notions, 
like a theory of music to the deaf, or like the ge- 
ometry of light to the blind. The connexion of 
the parts and their logical dependences, may be 
seen and remembered ; but the whole is ground- 
less and hoUow, unsustained by living contact, 
unaccompanied by any realizing intuition." 

H3rpocrisy, or fanaticism, are not necessarily 
connected with such cases ; but they are oflea 

found logelfaier ; and the latter cannot long eidst 

16* 
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without corrapting even the pure form of truth. 
The fungous products of pride and of a heated 
fancy, will spring up and overlay the hollow sur- 
face. It cannot he doubted, by one who knows 
human nature, and b observant of facts, that in 
many of our revivals of religion, so called, 
where the imagination and sensibilities are pow- 
erfully addressed, and the principle of sympathy, 
or involuntary imitation, strongly excited, multi- 
tudes are brought under a temporary influence 
from divine things, which is any thing but a true, 
inward experience of renewing grace. Of such, 
some, afler an interval, when the exciting causes 
are withdrawn, finding themselves morally un- 
changed, pronounce, not only the excitement to 
which they yielded, but the whole doctrine con- 
cerning an inward woiic of grace, a delusion ; 
they become open apostates, and are thrown to a 
h(^less remove from saving power. Others, ac- 
cording to temperament and circumstances, may 
continue either to observe hypocritically the forms, 
and imitate the langtiage of the Christian profes- 
sion, or surrendering themselves to fanatical im- 
pulses, may put forth super-scriptural pretensions 
and experiences, the grotesque and monstrous 
growth of a diseased imagination and exalted ner- 
vous sensibility; by whidi o^jem the venerable 
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name of Religion itself is rendered the scorn of 
the godless worlding and the skeptical materialist. 
It is^ however, none the less true, that <' he that 
believeth hath the witness in himself." It is 
enough to say, that the ^^ trial of the spirits " is 
within the believer's province, and the criteria are 
at hand in the divine word. There is a light in 
which the false is distinguished from the true ; nor 
should the false be allowed to discredit the true. 
The analysis of Christian consciousness, we have 
said, is the verification of the Scripture. But 
they are reciprocally counterparts. True Chris- 
tian consciousness goes neither contrary to, nor 
beyond the Scripture ; but with it, and according 

to it. 

« 

In regard to the doctrine of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, the great subject of fanatical abuse, 
a few words may be said. We hold this influ- 
ence to be a fact ; we believe it to be neither 
modal nor mediate, but direct and immediate; 
neither physical, on the one hand, nor moral, on 
the other, but supernatural, of its own kind, and 
not resolvable into, nor explicable by any other 
kind. And we consider this doctrine as abun- 
dantly guarded against all valid objection on the 
score of fanaticism, by the single position, that 
thifl influence is neithw a matter of 
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consciousness, nor (much less) of sensible expe-« 
rience. It is simply a fact It is never immedi* 
ately felt or discerned in its workings, but only to 
be inferred from them. It is not seen in itself, 
but in its fruits. These fruits are distinctly de^ 
scribed in Scripture. The presence of the Spirit, 
in any individual case, can be known only by the 
consciousness of the "fruits of the Spirit" The 
warrant to infer the Spirit's agency goes no far- 
ther, than his fruits are unequivocally manifest ; 
and there is no warrant to attribute to the Spirit 
any thing in the consciousneaSy except the legiti' 
mate fruits ascribed to it in the word of God, He 
who thus holds, can never be a fanatic on this 
subject And we need not give up to the scorner ' 
this blessed doctrine of an immediate influence of 
God in our souls, because it has been unwarrantai* 
bly abused by the fanatic, any more than we need 
give it up to the skeptic, the rationalist, and the 
Pelagian, because we cannot explain the mode in 
which it is exerted. 

Happily, there is one sure word of testimony 
upon which every heart that seeks truth and re- 
pose, can fall back, as a safe ground of rest amidst 
the dangers of skepticism on the one hand, and of 
formality or fanaticism on the other. " If any 
man will do the will of God, he shall know of the 
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doctrine." To impartial and earnest study of the 
sources of sacred truth, let there be joined fervent 
prayer, and a humble, hearty giving up of the will 
to God. Let the seeker of truth and peace adopt 
the sacred poet's prayer : " Show me thy ways, O 
Lord ; teach me in thy paths ; lead me in thy truth 
and teach me ; unveil mine eyes, that I may be- 
hold the wondrous things of thy law." Let him 
make practical trial of Christianity and of its pro- 
mise. There is abundant motive for this trial, if 
the childlike spirit be not entirely wanting. It is 
found in the sense of want, of guilt, corruption, 
bondage and inward contradiction, which he must 
find, if he truly looks within himself; in the atti- 
tude of the Gospel, as coming to meet those wants, 
and promising to bring forgiveness, holiness, 
freedom, and harmony to his soul ; in the high 
and holy character of the Saviour, and the pure 
and elevated spirit of his moral teaching ; in the 
outward tokens of his divinity ; in the positive 
testimony of thousands in every age who have 
tried Christianity, and found its promise fulfilled 
in them, while not one has tried and found it fail. 
With such motives as these, he cannot without 
guilt reject the trial. Let him then turn to Christ, 
the Redeemer, even as the little child turns to its 
mother's arms for refuge and repose, as the sick 
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man casts himself on his physician's faithfulness 
and skill. Thus shall he be kept from all fatal er*' 
ror. Thus shall he be led into the knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Jesus. The God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of Glory, shall give him 
the spirit of wisdom, and revelation in a sound 
mind, to the acknowledgment of him. He shall 
be brought into the living knowledge of those 
high and holy truths which are open only to the 
pure in heart. He shall in this way comprehend, 
with all saints, the height and depth and length 
and breadth of the love of God in Christ, which 
passeth any other kind of knowledge. 

Endeavour thus to live ; these rules regard ; 
These helps solicit ; and a steadfast seat 
Shall then be yeurs among the happy few 
Who dwell on earth, yet breathe empyreal air, 
Sons of the morning. For your nobler part, 
Ere disencumbered of her mortal chains, 
Doubts shall be quelled, and trouble chased away | 
With only such degree of sadness left, 
As may support longings of pure desire ; 
And strengthen love, rejoicing secretly 
In the sublime attractions of the grave. 

'>^ORDSWORTR. 
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ifATURE OF MORAL OBLIGATION. 



In observing v/hsi passes in 6vat minds^ we find 
that there are certain actions which we qoalify in 
our judgment as right or wrong. It is not ne- 
cessary at this moment to give a complete descrip- 
tion of the actions to which this judgment is ap- 
plied. It is enough for the present purpose to ob- 
serve, that among the intentional or voluntary ac- 
tions of men, there' are some, of which we predi- 
cate a quality that we term morale in distinction 
firom others which we regard as morally indifferent. 
This moral quality, however, we always consider 
as essentially residing in the intention or will of 
the agent, and not in the external form o£ the ac- 
tion. The judgment which we pass upon actions 
as right or wrong always at the bottom refers to 
the intention or motive, in other words, to a pure 
act of the will. We can conceive of acts of the 
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will which we should qualify as right or wrong, al- 
though they should never pass into the sphere of 
the external world — never assume a form in speech 
or outward action, or in any other mode of expres- 
sion : and on the other hand we regard the same 
external form of action as right or wrong, or sim- 
ply as indifferent, just according to the intention 
or will of the agent. 

The judgment of actions as right or wrong does 
not, however, exhaust the complex fact we are en- 
deavoring to analyze. With the judgment of an 
action as right or wrong there is also connected 
another judgment, which we express in the familiar 
terms that we augkt or otight not to do it This 
judgment, inasmuch as it is not constituted by the 
mind, but announces and imposes itself as a deter- 
mining principle for the will, that is, as a principle 
of action, is called the Moral Law, the Law of Rea- 
son or the Law of Conscience. With reference 
to the subject, that is, to the mind that passes it, 
tills judgment is spoken of as a conviction of Ob- 
ligation or of Duty. It is to be noted, however, that 
the words Obligation and Duty, and particularly 
the latter, are also frequently used in application 
to the objects in regard to which the conviction is 
felt, that is, to the acts commanded by conscience 
or the moral law ; and naoreover, when applied in 
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this objective sense, they are used in a two-fold 
relation, either to the internal acts of the will, or 
to the external actions which are (or should be) 
their form and expression. This variety in the 
application of the words creates a liability to er- 
ror ; and not a little confusion has been introduced 
into moral discussions from not discriminating the 
different relations in which the terms may be taken. 

Again : when we contemplate an action as right 
or wrong, when we consider duty or the moral law 
as fulfilled or violated, there is connected a judg- 
ment of merit or demerit which we pass in regard 
to the agent. With right or wrong doing>\^e con- 
nect the ideas of good or ill desert. We pro- 
nounce that the man who does right, who obeys 
the moral law, deserves well, ought to be happy ; 
that he who violates the moral law, who does wrong, 
ought not to be happy, that he deserves punish- 
ment. It is not from any effect which the view of 
moral actions has upon us as sensitive or as sym- 
pathetic beings that we pass this judgment ; it is 
as rational beings that we thus judge. The judg- 
ment of an action as right or wrong, is a judg- 
ment of reason ; and the judgment of merit or deme- 
rit which attaches to it, is also a judgment of reason. 

Lastly : besides this rational conviction of merit 

and demerit, there is also, in the contemplation of 

X7 
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fluty performed or violated, a pleasurable os diean 
^reeable emotion, analogous to the sentiment ex- 
cited by an object of beauty or deformity in nature. 
The spectacle of an act of virtue excites a senti* 
ment of pleasure, respect and good-will ; the view 
of a wrong act awakens a sentiment of pain, dis- 
esteem and aversion. These two kinds of emo- 
tion may respectively vary in liveliness and 
strength in almost every gradation, from simple ap- 
proval to the highest degree of delight, admiration 
and reverence ; and from simple disapprobation 
to the highest degree of pain, disgust and abhor- 
rence, according to the particular case. 

Such is the analysis of the fundamental facts of 
our moral constitution. These elements are 
found as inseparable parts of one complex state of 
mind, which analysis should distinguish without 
separating. 

Now, in regard to these it may be remark- 
ed, that the facts, as idready steited, are every- 
where admitted. The ideas and the convictions 
are found in all minds ; they are expressed in all 
languages, and manifested everywhere to our ob- 
servation in common life. The only room for 
difference of opinion is in respect to the nature of 
these facts, and the proper relation and connection 
of these ideas. Upon these, points a great variety 
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of theories, more or less opposed to each other, 
kave been maintained. The main questions, 
however, are those which relate to the nature of 
the distinction between right and wrong, and to 
the ground of obligation, or motive of moral ac- 
tion. I do not propose to go into a full examina- 
tion of the various solutions these questions have 
received ; nor i^ali I attempt to trace out all their 
logical and practical consequences. I shsdl limit 
myself to some remarks which may serve to elu- 
cidate what appears to be the true solution of tho 
questions themselves. 

And first, in regard to the nature of the distinc* 
tion between right and wrong. All the various 
theories of morals proceed expressly, or by neces- 
sary implication, upon the assumption or denial of 
the essential diflerence of right and wrong. Is 
there, then, any essential difference between right 
and wrong 1 The verbal distinction is ever3rwhere 
made. Everywhere among mankind, and in all 
ages, the words Right and Wrong, Good and Bad, 
Just and Unjust, have been used in opposition to 
each other. Do they express a distinction that is 
essential and absolute, or only a relative and con- 
tingent, distinction ? 

The ideas of right and wrong appear to me to 
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express simple and ultimate conceptions of the 
reason. By the constitution of our nature there 
are certain circumstances in \¥hich they immedi- 
ately arise in our minds ; nor can they be resolv- 
ed into any more simple and general conceptions. 
Once seized by the mind in the instinctive judg- 
ment which we pass upon certain actions, they 
may, indeed, be abstracted from the particular ac- 
tions to which they were first applied ; they may 
be considered apart from their application to those 
particular actions, and may be regarded as applica- 
ble to a great variety of other actions ; and they 
may also be considered in themselves without re- 
ference to any action in particular. But, in what- 
ever of these relations they may be considered^ 
they are at the bottom simple ideas, incapable of 
further analysis. 

The words right and wrong are used to express 
qualities of actions, and not merely the causes of 
certain agreeable or disagreeable emotions in our 
minds. They are used to express qualities which 
do not depend upon any arbitrary relation between 
our constitution and certain objects. When we 
say that an object is agreeable or disagreeable, we 
express a fact which is merely relative to our 
own sentient organization, and which may or 
not be so to other beings ; but when we say 
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tiiat it is wrong to bear malice^ or to take a false 
oath^ we express a truth which, as a necessary con- 
viction of the reason, is indeed relative to our 
rational constitution, but at the same time is not 
constituted by the reason ; it is imposed upon the 
reason. When once recognized, it is recognized 
as a truth in itself independent of our perception 
of it — ^as independent as the truth of mathematicsd 
relations. The equality of two and two to four, 
or of the three angles of a triangle to two right 
angles, are relations which, when once perceived, 
are not only necessarily recognized as truths for 
us ; they are also recognized as universally neces- 
sary truths — truths which cannot be denied by any 
rational being — which cannot, any where in the 
universe, or under any possible circumstances, be 
conceived as untrue-— which are neither constitu- 
ted nor capable of being destroyed by any tirbitra- 
jy power — and finally, which are not dependent for 
4heir truth upon being perceived, but are true whe- 
ther perceived or not : in short, they are recognis- 
ed as Absolute truths* 

Precisely the same we hold in regard to the dif- 
ference of right and wrong. There is, in our 
view, a difference as essential and immutable be- 
tween the ideas of righl and wrong, as between ab- 

«alute truth and falsehood* It is a difierence 

17* 
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which, when once perceived, is not only nece9sa«= 
rily admitted from the constitution of the mind, 
but it is admitted as a fact not constituted by the* 
mind, but universally necessary— as an Absolute dif- 
ference. The human intelligence which conceives 
of Unity, of Space, of Cause, etc., conceives also of 
Bight and Wrong ; it conceives them alike as sim- 
ple ideas incapable of analysis ; it conceives ihem 
alike, not as forms of the intelligence and consti- 
tuted by it, but as universally necessary. Skepti- 
cism may be pretended, but it is either wilful or 
does not understand itself. In spite of allegations 
to the contrary, all absolute trudis are universally 
recognized as absolute truths. The principle of 
Causality : — that eva^ phenomenon beginning to 
appear supposes a caiise, may not in every human 
mind be perceived or expressed as sl formula ; and 
there may be mistakes in applying the principle to 
the determination of the particular cause of a par- 
ticular phenomenon ; but it would be absurd to 
pretend, on this account, that the principle is not a 
necessary law for the reason. Once express it to 
the apprehension of the inteUigence, and there is 
not a human being can deny it, or conceive it oth- 
erwise than as a universally necessary truth : and 
whether expressed or not, it necessarily governs 
the action of the mind, is the foundation of hu- 
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man curiosity, which lead us to seek for the causes 
of things ; it is the foundation, too, of all the mis- 
takes that are made in regard to the precise causes 
of particular phenomena — ^without which we should 
neither seek for the cause of any thing nor be liar 
ble to any mistake. The principle of Causality is a 
rational conception, of necessary application to 
every succession of phenomena ; it does not, of 
itself, point out the particular cause for every parti- 
cular change ; this is to be determined by various 
criteria of observation and experiment ; yet the 
principle is not on that account any the less uni- 
versally valid for all that it announces. 

So with the ideas of Right and Wrong, and the 
essential difference between them, and with the idea 
of Obligation reposing thereon — these are univer- 
sal and necessary conceptions, revealing abso- 
lute moral truth ; and yet it does not follow that it 
is within the sphere and scope of these concep- 
tions to point out precisely what is right or wrong 
in every supposable case, so as to secure infalli- 
ble correctness and universal agreement among * 
mankind in the application of these judgments. 
From the real, and still less from the pretended 
differences of judgment among mankind in regard 
to the right or the wrong of particular actions, it 
does not therefore follow that tiie human mind 
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does not conceive the difference of right and 
wrong as an absolute difference, and the idea of 
obligation as an absolute idea. Men may vary in 
their application of these id^as to the judgment of 
some particular actions ; the judgment may need 
to be enlightened ; reflection may be necessary ; 
criteria or rules indicating what is right and wrong 
in particular cases, may be requisite ; all this may 
be true, and yet it may be equally true that the ab- 
solute difference of right and wrong is a universal 
and necessary conception — that the moment an 
act is perceived to be right or wrong, the idea of 
obligation to do or not to do it is a universal and 
necessary idea. To assert the contrary is as ab- 
surd as to assert that mankind do not universally 
admit the fundamental intuitions of arithmetic 
and geometry, because they may err in the combi- 
nation and application of them, or may require re- 
flection, cultivation, instruction, in order to per- 
ceive their application to the higher problems. 

With this view facts coincide. No valid dis- 
proof of the universality of moral distinctions as 
essential and absolute, can be found in experi- 
ence or in the history of mankind. All the dif- 
ferences of opinion and practice, which have so 
often been brought forward for this purpose, never 
necessarily involve a denial of the essential dis<» 
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tinction between right and wrong, but only show 
a difference in the application of the idea. So 
far, indeed, from disproving the essential differ- 
ence of right and wrong, all the historical facts 
that have been alleged to this point will be found 
to be either misrepresentations, or else, upon a 
close examination, will appear to prove the very 
contrary of that for which they have been adduced. 
They will be found to have arisen from the con- 
fusion so frequently made between the intention or 
Btrictly moral part of an action, and its external 
form, leading, in certain circumstances of society, 
to different or erroneous applications of the idea 
of right or wrong to special external actions. No 
nation or individuals, however, have ever been 
found to justify wrong as wrong, or to deny the 
position that wrong ought absolutely not to be 
done under any circumstances. 

More than this : besides the universal and ne- 
cessary conviction of the essential difference of 
right and wrong in general, we believe that a vast 
variety of special applications of these ideas may 
be stated — comprehending all the main relations 
and duties of mankind — which will compel the 
universal assent of men's minds, if once present- 
ed clearly for the recognition of the reason ; and 
which will compel this assent in such a form as to 
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bring out the judgment of an essential difference 
in the actions qualified as ri^t or as wrong* We 
even go so far as to believe that there is no sup« 
posable case of a moral action, in regard to which 
there would not be a universal harmony of judg- 
ment, provided the precise nature of the action — 
ikte actna purissimus^ the very will and intention of 
the agent — could be clearly presented to the un- 
prejudiced view of all mankind. In such a case 
we believe there would be a universal agreement 
in deciding upon every particular action as right 
or wrong — if right, as right in such a sense that 
aowhere in the universe, nor under any possible 
circumstances, could it be otherwise than right — if 
wrong, as wrong in such a sense that nothing in 
the universe could ever make it right. That there 
is not, in point of fact, this universal harmony of 
judgment in the application of the ideas of right 
and wrong as expressing qualities of actions es- 
sentially different, by no means proves that the 
ideas themselves do not everywhere govern the 
reason ; any more than the want of a universal 
agreement of opinion as to the causes of particu- 
lar phenomena in nature (as, for example, an 
eclipse) proves that the human mind is not every- 
where necessarily governed by the principle of 
eausaliiy. To Becvae a universal harmony of 
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Opinion among all — the philosopher, the peajiant, 
the savage, and the child — as to the cause of an 
eclipse, it would be necessary that the minds of 
the peasant, the savage, and the child should be 
freed from intellectual prejudices, and receive 
something of the cultivation and knowledge of 
the philosopher. Yet the principle itself of cau- 
sality is universally admitted by all alike, as readily 
by the child, the savage, the peasant, as by the 
philosopher. In like manner, to secure a univer- 
sal harmony of judgment among all men as to the 
precise quality of every particular moral action, it 
may be requisite that the minds of all should be 
freed from moral prejudices, and so cultivated as 
to be able to estimate correctly the precise rela- 
tions and circumstances of the action, and to dis- 
criminate between the intention of the agent and 
the outward form of the action. Yet all man- 
kind agree in admitting the distinction of right 
and wrong: no human being can be found to 
justify wrong as wrong, or to deny the chelate 
obligation of doing that which is right in every 
particular case.. 

We have thus endeavoured to state, that as a mat- 
ter of fact the distinction between right and wrong, 
and the ideas connected with it, are universally 
conceived by the human mind as absolute truths* 
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It is psychologically a fact that there are certain 
truths which we are under the necessity of con- 
ceiving as absolute truths, in contra-distinction 
from other truths, which, although we necessarily 
believe them to be true, are yet contingent truths, 
are truths relative to our constitution and form of 
conceiving. There are certain propositions which 
we unhesitatingly admit, the supposition of the 
contrary of which does not, however, necessarily 
involve a contradiction. They appear to us to be 
true ; they are taken as true ; and yet it is not im- 
possible for us to suppose the contrary. Although 
they may necessarily appear as true according to 
our stand-point and constituted mode of conceiv- 
ing ; yet the supposition that they may not appear 
so universally to other or higher intelligences, in- 
volves no logical contradiction. Such are con- 
tingent truths. — Not so with absolute truths. Con- 
sidering them, as we now do, merely as facts of 
consciousness, it is an essential characteristic of 
such truths that the supposition of the contrary in- 
volves a logical contradiction. It is impossible 
for us to conceive that they can anywhere in the 
universe be otherwise than true. They are con- 
ceived as universally necessary truths. The sup- 
position that their truth may be merely relative to 
our constituted and necessary mode of conceiv- 
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ing, but not grounded in an absolute certainty in- 
dependent of our constitution, is utterly impossi- 
ble. Such is our conception of the difference 
between truth and falsehood, of the relation of the 
three angles of a triangle to two right angles, etc. ; 
and such is our conception of right and wrong, 
and of moral obligation. Moral truth is no less 
necessarily conceived by us as absolute, than ma- 
thematical truth. The only difference is, that 
while absolute mathematical truth obliges only the 
conviction of the reason, moral truth, in addition, 
obliges likewise the will — it absolutely demands 
to be realized in the action of rational and free 
beings. So much for the psychological fact, re- 
lative, that is, merely to our consciousness ; it is 
a fact that we are under the necessity of concetV" 
ing right and wrong and moral obligation as abso- 
lute truths. 

We come now to another question : Does the 
externa] fact correspond to the internal necessity ? 
Is the truth in reality absolute, as we necessarily 
conceive it to be ; or is it so merely in our con- 
ception? Are we warranted in asserting that 
what we cannot but conceive to be universally ne- 
cessary or absolute truth, is in reality absolute 
truth ? To deny it, is plainly to subvert the ground 

ef all external truth — ^we can know nothing, be* 

18 
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lieve nothing, beyond the merely phenomenal stie* 
cessions of consciousness. But, in asserting that 
there is in reality an absolute truth corresponding 
to the necessary conception, there are two modes 
of explaining the validity of the assertion, respec- 
tively adopted by two classes of philosophers* 

By the one class, including the school of Reid 
and Kant, it is held that the human mind has no 
power of immediately attaining the absc^ute as a 
positive knowledge, but that, unda- certain condi' 
tions, it believes in the absolute on the ground of 
the necessary conception. The absolute is to be 
accepted, to be taken as absolute, on the faith oi 
the universally necessary conviction of it as such«. 
By the other class, including Cousin and others^ 
the absolute is not grounded on the necessary, 
but the necessary is grounded on the absolute. 
The faculty of immediate and positive knowledge 
of the absolute is maintained. It is held that the 
recognition of the universally necessary concep- 
tion of absolute truth as a fact of consciousness, 
b the result of reflection^ in the ulterior develop- 
ment of the mind ; and that this recognition, by 
reflection, of our necessary mode of conceiving, 
presupposes a prior unreflected operation of the 
mind, in which the absolute is immediately and po- 
sitively known as the absolute* The reason is 
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held to be a faculty of knowing the absolute. The 
absolute is not accepted on the faith of the neces- 
sary conception, for primitively it is not reflected 
upon and recognized as a necessary conception ; 
but it is accepted on the faith of the absolute 
immediately given in a spontaneous affirmation or 
knowledge. In the first perception of a certain 
particular action as right or wrong there Js a con- 
crete and particular judgment passed, in which 
there is contained the application of an abstract 
and universal truth — an absolute truth, given in a 
spontaneous and unreflected perception of the 
reason. Our primitive judgments are concrete 
and particular: the absolute judgment may be 
applied to a great variety of particular actions. 
But it is only when we come to reflect upon 
our spontaneous judgments that we recognize the 
necessity under which we are placed of passing 
such judgments, and of passing them as absolute. 
It is only by an exercise of reflection that we be- 
come aware of the necessity for our minds of 
conceiving the difference of right and wrong as 
absolute, and of the impossibility of conceiving 
it otherwise. But this very exercise of reflection 
upon the necessary action of consciousness, im- 
plies a prior unreflected action of the mind, in 
which the truth was originally and immediately 
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perceived. Hence it is not absolute truth, because 
it is necessarily so to us ; it is necessarily so to 
us, because it is absolute truth ; at all events the 
two facts are in this mutual correlation — there is 
absolute truth, and there is in man a faculty of 
perceiving it as such. The necessary is the en- 
velope of the absolute : it is the sign, the form of 
the manifestation of absolute truths to human re- 
flection. — So much for the two theories that have 
been maintained on this point. I have signalized 
them without intending to go into a comparative 
examination of them, or to decide between them. 
It is enough for my purpose here to observe, that 
in one way or the other, the fact of consciousness 
must be accepted as true — we must admit that 
there is in reality an absolute moral truth indepen* 
dent of our mind, and corresponding to its neces- 
sary convictions ; or else we cannot consistently 
believe in any thing beyond the sphere of our own 
consciousness. 

Of the question concerning the origin of our 
idea of moral distinctions, little seems to me ne- 
cessary to be said. In common with all our ne- 
cessary principles, the conception of right and 
wrong has, logically speaking, no origin. Being 
a simple and ultimate conviction of the reasoBi 
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It is neither produced by nor resolvable into any 
other conception; and the question concerning 
its origin can, in propriety, relate only to the 
psychological conditions under which the concep- 
tion is evolved — the antecedent circumstances 
which, in point of time, are requisite in order 
that the reason may conceive and apply the judg- 
ment. These are, some phenomena of moral ac- 
tion given in consciousness or observation. Let 
these be given, and the reason applies the judg- 
ment All our primitive judgments are concrete 
and individual. Primitively, it is in the judgment 
of some particular moral action that the concep- 
tion of right and wrong is applied. But the uni- 
versal is given in the particular. In the judg- 
ment of right or wrong passed upon any indivi- 
dual action, there is an element of universal and 
iid>solute truth, which, as has in another place been 
observed, may be abstracted from the particular ac- 
tion to which it was first attached, and may be 
applied to any other moral actions presented to 
the mind. Some phenomenon of moral action is 
therefore the chronological antecedent, the neces- 
sary occasion, of the mind applying the absolute 
judgment of right or wrong. If we never had 
any moral action before our mind in conscious- 
ness or observation^ we should never pass judg 

18* 
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ment upon it as right or wrong ; but let there b^ 
a moral action before the mind, and the judgment 
of it as right or wrong unfolds and applies itself. 
It is a judgment requiring a chronological antece- 
dent in some phenomenon of moral action ; but 
this condition being fulfilled, the simple, ultimate^ 
and absolute conception of the action as right or 
wrong arises, and with it the other couceptions 
therewith connected, of obligation, and of merit or 
demerit. This is, in substance, all that can or 
need be said in regard to the origin of our neces- 
sary moral judgments. — Nor is it otherwise with 
our moral than with our necessary speculative 
judgments. The latter, likewise, have no logical, 
but only a chronological antecedent. But for the 
perception of some individual body,, the idea of 
space would never have been formed by the mind ; 
but for the perception of some change, some suc- 
cession, the principle of causality would never 
have been unfolded and applied by the reason ; 
but for the perception of some individual concrete 
objects, the abstract and universal judgments of 
arithmetic and geometry would never have been 
formed : still, in all these cases the conceptions 
are ultimate and necessary conceptions, awakened 
by occasion of the particular phenomena, but form- 
ed by the inteUigence. The mind has the facult/j 
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Under certain conditions, of forming universal 
and necessary conceptions, perceiving absolute 
truths, passing absolute judgments ; supply the 
conditions, and the faculty enters into exercise 
forms the conceptions, perceives the truths, passes 
the judgments. The universal and necessary 
judgments of the reason have thus chronologically 
an antecedent in some individual and contingent 
phenomena ; but logically, they have no antecedent 
other than the original power of the reason itself 
to form them ; that is, they cannot be deduced from 
any other ideas, they cannot be explained by any 
others, and no account of them can be given other 
than that the reason thus judges. 

It is not possible to trace historically the first 
springing up of the judgments of absolute truth 
either speculative or moral. Our own conscious- 
ness and memory cannot carry us back to the 
time and circumstances in which the judgments 
were first formed, or even first reflected on : we 
cannot fix upon the individual concrete judgments 
in which the universal and necessaiy were first re- 
vealed ; we cannot decide what were the particu- 
lar phenomena by occasion of which the absolute 
was first conceived and afiirmed. And what we 
cannot remember in ourselves, we are almost as 
little able to trace in growth of the intelligence 
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which unfolds itself to our view from infancy to 
childhood. Some development is necessary ; in 
different individuals the conceptions of right and 
wrong, and of duty, are more or less early and 
more or less clear ; but in all they are given in a 
primitive synthesis, complex and confused, which 
only gradually clears itself up into the light of dis- 
tinct reflection. 

If the view we liave stated be correct, it is not 
difficult to dispose of the various theories which, 
in different forms, deny the simple conception of 
right and wrong to be the ultimate ground of the 
conviction of obligation. 

Among these theories b that which makes the 
will of God the ultimate ground of obligation. 
This view we regard as erroneous, inasmuch as it 
destroys the essential and absolute difference of 
right and wrong, and makes it dependent upon 
mere will. It would involve the supposition that 
what by universal consent it is not within the Di- 
vine will to do, in regard to* the distinction be- 
tween truth and falsehood, is within the Divine 
will to do in regard to the distinction between 
right and wrong — namely, to make and unmake it 
by the exercise of arbitrary power. This funda- 
mental error in regard to the ground of moral ob- 
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ligation, has no doubt arisen from a misconcep- 
tion and false extension of a very unquestionable 
truth, namely, that the will of God, in whatever 
way expressed to us, does, in point of fact, al- 
ways impose upon our reason the conviction of 
an obligation of obedience thereto. This con- 
viction, however, if correctly analyzed, will be 
found to proceed upon such a conception of the 
character of God, and of our relations to hiuj, as 
presumes an absolute rectitude of which the com- 
mand of God is but the expression in application 
to particular cases. It is right to obey, and wrong 
to disobey, the commands of God, antecedently to 
any particular command ; and that because the 
commands of God are always in accordance with 
that which is absolutely right. 

This general position comprehends every par- 
ticular case of obligation arising under the com- 
mands of God ; yet, for the sake of elucidation, a 
distinction may be made between that class of di- 
vine injunctions sometimes termed positivey and 
(hose denominated moral. In regard to the for- 
mer class — including actions which we should not 
be under obligation to perform if it were not for 
the express divine command, such, for instance, 
as the observance of the Sabbath — we may say, 
indeed) that the command of God does create or 
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constitute the obligation to do the partlcvdar ac- 
tions ; but it does so only because of the antece- 
dent and general obligation to obey the diyine 
commands. In other words^ the obligation to do 
any particular thing enjoined, resolves itself into 
a more general obligation resting upon the idea 
of right, which applies itself to the perception of 
our relations to the Divine Being. In such cases 
the obligation to perform any particular action en- 
joined by God, implies that the character of God, 
and our relations to him, are such as give him an 
antecedent rightful authority to command and 
make it our duty to obey. Hence, even in re* 
gard to the positive divine precepts, if we analyze 
the obligation into its ultimate ground, while it is 
accurate to say that the command of God makes 
a particular action obligatory, it is so solely on 
the ground of the more general and antecedent 
obligation, implied in the statement that it is right 
we should obey the commands of God. His 
mere command would not put us under obligation 
to perform the particular action, if we were not 
beforehand under the general obligation of obedi- 
ence to him. This may be familiarly illustrated 
from the relation of parent and child. A parent 
directs his child to perform some particular action, 
indifferent in itself, and which, without the com^ 
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maud, he would be under no obligation to perfonn, 
•-«'as, for instance, to bring him a book from a 
shelf. Now, it may be correctly said, that the ob- 
ligation to do this particular action is constituted 
by the command ; but it is so only on the ground 
of the antecedent general obligation of obedience, 
arising from the relation of the child to his pa- 
rent ; it is so, moreover, only under certain con- 
ditions, which imply an absolute distinction of 
right and wrong independent of the parent's com- 
mand — as, for instance, that the book be within 
the child's reach) be one that he can carry, etc. 

So it is in regard to all the positive precepts of 
the Deity, relating to actions which, but for the 
command, we should feel no obligation to perform^ 
and which we therefore speak of as indifferent in 
themselves ; and if we should separate the ideas 
of perfect wisdom and rectitude from our con- 
ception of the character of God, we cannot con- 
ceive it possible that the obligation should be 
fe]t in regard to the commands of a mere Om- 
nipotent sovereign. The consideration that it 
is our interest to obey such a being, is certainly, 
not the sentiment of moral obligation : it may be 
prudent to obey an irresistible disposer, but it is 
not virtue nor piety. — ^Nor can the sentiment of 
gratitude to God as our creator^ preserver^ and be- 
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nefactor be considered as the basis of an unliinite<{ 
obligation to obey his commaDds, apart from the 
consideration of his infinite rectitude. In regard 
to our fellowr-beings, we can easily suppose com-^ 
BMinds to be imposed upon us by a benefactor 
which the most unbounded gratitude would never 
beget in us the feeling of obligation to obey ; and 
the same would be equally tru^ in regard to God, 
£d not our conceptions of his character involve, 
beside the relation of creator and benefactor, the 
idea also of his infinite rectitude — a conception 
which precludes the supposition of his ever com<^ 
manding any thing that is wrong. God being: 
such as we conceive him to be— infinite in wis^ 
dom to comprehend, and perfect in rectitude to^ 
command that, and only that, which is rights we ne«^ 
cessarily feel that it is right to obey and wrong top 
disobey his commands. The relation in which we 
aland to God as the author of our being is, indeed, 
such as gives him in our conceptions a right of au- 
thority, and mokes it our duty to obey his positive- 
commands in regard to things otherwise indiffe^ 
rent ; the perception of this relation necessarily 
begets in us the conviction that it is right that we 
should submit to the authority of such a being-— 
yet not as to mere authority ; for the supposition 
that all his conunands are grounded in rectitude^ 
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is a necessary condition, without which it would 
not be possible to feel the conviction of obliga- 
tion to submit implicitly to the authority of God. 
It is with regard to the authority of God, as with 
that of parents : under the condition that nothing 
wrong is commanded, the authority is complete, 
and implicit obedience a duty. This condition 
we cannot absolutely presume in regard to parents ; 
but it is always presumed in regard to God. Hence 
it is that while we may say, in regard to certain ac- 
tions, that the command of God constitutes the obli' 
gation, so far forth as the doing of those par^cu/or 
actions is concerned, because without such an ex^^ 
press command we should not be under obligation 
to do them, we at the same time necessarily pre* 
sume that the command is grounded in rectitude, 
whether from the limitation of our faculties we 
are able to discern it or not. We presume thai 
there is a reason for the command other than mere 
will, or at least that the will is not in contradic'^^ 
tion with any principle of essential rectitude. 
And in such cases, the very reason why we we* 
under a particular obligation to do a specie ae^ 
tion expressly commanded, resolves itself Into the 
more general princif^e, that on the ground of God's 
character and our relations to him^ it u ri^M that 

we should obey his commands. 

19 
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But in regard to another class of actions, includ- 
ed in the moral precepts, as they are sometimes 
termed in distinction from the positive — it is im- 
possible to conceive that the command of God 
constitutes the obligation to perform those actions, 
even in the sense above stated ; for that would 
imply that we should not be under obligation to 
perform them if they were not expressly command- 
ed ; and would, in general terms, make the divine 
command the condition and the limit of duty. 
This, however, is in direct contradiction with 
Scripture itself, which says that the Gentiles, ** not 
having a formal law, are a law unto themselves." 
Nothing, indeed, can be more certain, according 
to our necessary conceptions, than that our obliga- 
tion to perform certain actions towards our fellow- 
men would be felt even if they had never been 
commanded by God. The sentiment of obliga- 
tion reposes upon the idea of right and wrong ; 
and nothing is necessary to beget it in rational 
and free beings, but a perception of certain ac- 
tions as right or wrong. The conditions under 
which the reason passes the judgment of right or 
wrong may be various ; that is to say, the con- 
siderations which lead us to qualify certain parti- 
cular actions as right or wrong — ^relations of the 
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Qgent, consequences, etc., — may be various ; but in 
every case the simple judgment of right or wrong 
is the ultimate judgment arrived at, and to this, 
and to nothing else, the conviction of obligation 
is ultimately attached. " Right," it has been said, 
** implies duty in its idea. To perceive an action 
to be right, is to see a reason for doing it, in the 
action itself abstracted from all other considera- 
tions "niiatever ; and this perception, this acknow- 
ledged rectitude in the action, is the very essence 
of obligation, that which commands the approba- 
tion and binds the conscience of every rational 
human being."* We are not, however, disposed 
to question that our relations to God are such that 
the command of God to us to act justly towards 
our fellow-men, may come in to quicken or 
strengthen the original feeling of obligation ; but 
it should be remembered, that we are under obli- 
gation of acting justly towards our fellow-men, 
irrespective of the divine command. Hence it is 
not true, in any accurate use of language, that 
our obligation to act justly, or in general, to obey 
any of the moral precepts of God relating to our 
fellow-men, is grounded on, or constituted by, the 
command of God. 

^ ^rmoQs by the Utt Dr. Adams of Oxford, 
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So likewise in regard to our moral obligations 
to the Divine Being himself, we cannot conceive 
that the command of God creates the obligation. 
It is impossible to conceive that the obligation to 
<Move tile Lord our God with all our heart," is 
based upon the command to do so ; for then it 
would follow, that if we had received no such 
command, we should be under no such obligation ; 
and those to whom the command has not been gi- 
ven, are free of the obligation ; whereas, contrary 
to this, we cannot but teel that we should be under 
the obligation of supreme love and reverence for 
God, even if we had not been thus commanded, 
and that all mankind are under the same obliga- 
tion whether they have received the command or 
not 

It may, perhaps, be said that by the " will of God,'' 
as the constituent of right and the ground of obli- 
gation, it is not necessary to mean exclusively the 
express command of God ; but that the necessary 
conviction of obligation of which we have spoken, 
arising immediately upon the view of actions as 
right or wrong, is also to be considered as the 
will of God, or as expressive of his will ; and 
thus that our obligation is constituted by the will 
of God, because this necessary conviction is a 
part of our nature arising from the divine consti- 
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tution. To this it is sufficient to reply, that al- 
though these necessary dictations of our moral 
nature arising in view of our relations, are the 
result of a moral nature constituted by the will of 
God ; although they are unquestionably conform- 
able to his will, and in a certain and very high 
sense may be regarded as the voice of God in us ; 
yet they are by no means originally conceived of 
by us as commands of God. Analysis does not 
give us the formula : it is the tvill of God as ex- 
pressing the ground of the consciousness of ob- 
ligation felt in view of our moral relations ; but 
always this : it is right or it is tcrong to do thus 
or thus, and therefore we otight or ought not to do 
it It is true, we conceive of God as the eternal 
representative and substance of absolute rectitude 
and justice, and using the terms, will of God, to 
denote the principle of the divine personal activi- 
ty, we may say that his will is for ever one with 
eternal truth, justice and goodness. But this, so 
far from justifying the position that right and 
wrong are constituted by the will of God, does, in 
the very statement, involve the contrary supposi- 
tion. And as right and wrong are not constitu- 
ted by the divine will, so neither is the divine will 
the ultimate ground of obligation. Our general 

position on this subject is, that God's command 

19* 
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does not make a thing right ; but he commands it 
because it is right The will of God, in whatever 
way known to us, whether in the form of an ex- 
press command, or deduced from any other consi- 
derations, is an infallible criterion of absolute 
rectitude, but not the principle of obligation. The 
divine command is the maxim, the maxima regtday 
the highest rule — and inasmuch as God is the 
eternal representative and administrator of absolute 
rectitude, it is the authoritative rule of duty ; but 
it is not the ground of obligation. Nor is this a 
trivial distinction in speculation. To confound 
the criterion of duty with its ground, is to do 
away the essential difference of right and wrong. 
So far, however, is the mere enactment of God 
from being the constituting cause of the difference 
of actions, that even in taking it as the exponent 
or rule of duty, we are compelled to presume a per- 
fection of moral rectitude in God, which deter- 
mines him to the enactment of that only which is 
right ; and consequently, that there is such a thing 
as right antecedently to the consideration of the 
command of God — ^Ihe essentially and immuta- 
bly right. Of course, so far is the command of 
God from being the ground of our obligation, 
that we are compelled to suppose the antecedent 
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idea of right to be the very ground of the com- 
mand. 

We come now to notice another theory — that 
which places the ground of moral , obligation in 
enlightened self-interesL By this theory we are 
not under obligation to do right simply because it 
is right, nor to abstain from doing wrong because 
it is wrong ; but because we promote or injure 
our own happiness according as we do right or 
wrong. This theory, at the bottom, necessarily 
denies any essence to virtue distinct from its 
tendency to produce hairiness ; and dierefore, if 
the views already presented respecting the essen- 
tial and absolute difference of right and wrong be 
correct, the theory in question is sufficiently re- 
futed. Nevertheless, as in the terms in which the 
nature and ground of obligation are sometimes 
stated, there is room for a special discussion of 
the question, a few remarks may be added. In 
the systematic statement of the form ^in which 
this theory is held by many in this country, it is 
laid down in express terms that << moral obliga- 
tion is the necessity which a moral agent feels of 
performing certain actions as tlie indispensable 
means of his highest happiness ;" and that <^ a re- 
gard to happiness is the only motive that can 
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move a moral being to action*" Now^ both these 
statements, we believe, are contradicted by con- 
sciousness. It is not a fact that moral obligation^ 
considered as '< the necessity which a moral agent 
feels of performing certain actions," is a hypo- 
thetical or contingent necessity ; it is a sentiment 
attached solely to an action as right or wrong ; 
and is expressed in human consciousness by the 
word OUGHT in an absolute manner — ^thatwe ought 
to do right, as right, and not as a means to anoth- 
er end. It is true, indeed, that it is a necessary 
conviction of reason that right-doing and well- 
being, wrong-doing and ill-being ought to go to- 
gether ; but this is by no means in contradiction 
with the fact that we necessarily conceive of right- 
doing as in itself obligatory. 

Equally untrue is it, that << a regard to happiness 
is the only motive that can move a moral being to 
action." The human will is constituted capable of 
being influenced by various practical principles, or 
instinctive impulses, namely, by appetites, by pas- 
sions and emotions^ by a deliberate regard to happi- 
ness, or self-love, and lastly, by the moral law or 
conviction of obligation. These are^ each of them, 
distinct from all the others, and each separately 
within its sphere, or blended with ^e others, may 
be << a motive" to << move a moral being to ac- 
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tioH." The moral law, however, Ihe conviction 
of obligation, the command of conscience, is Ihe 
supreme principle, to which all the others should 
be subordinated, and in contradiction to which 
tiiey should never be allowed to influence ihe will. 
Such we take to be the i&ct of consciousness on 
Ihis point 

The plausibility of the erroneous tiieory in ques- 
tion probably lies chiefly in the confusion of the 
principle with the consequence of action. Yet 
admit not only that right-doing and well-being 
ought to go together, but that, in point of fact, 
happiness is also, in a ceitain sense, die invaria- 
ble concomitant or consequent of virtuous action ; 
it by no means necessarily follows Ihat it is the 
final end or object of the agent. That the con- 
nection between virtue and our highest happiness, 
discerned by an enlightened mind, may be a sub- 
sidiary quickening influence, is not to be denied ; 
but that it is the ultimate and exclusive motive, or 
even the chief motive, of any action that can pro- 
perly be denominated virtuous in regard to the 
agent, we deny. It is sometimes said, that no hu- 
man being can possibly feel under obligation to 
do any thing which is plainly contradictory to his 
highest happiness. Admit this, and it does not 
therefore follow that the sole and exclusive motive 
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of human action must be a regard to happiness.. 
The utmost inference that would be justified is, 
that the idea of right and the conviction of obli- 
gation attached to it, can never be conceived as 
in fact impelling us to any action which is in 
contradiction with our highest happiness. Such 
we believe to be the truth. Yet if we can suppose 
the impossible, or at least that which has never 
been shoMrn to exist — let us suppose a case activ 
ally before us of a person in the full exercise of 
his rational and moral faculties, who, on the one 
hand contemplates a given action as plainly and 
indisputably wrongs and yet, on the other hand^ 
does positively believe that not to do it will de* 
stroy his highest happiness. I insist upon both 
parts of the supposition being taken precisely as 
stated, or else neither ; and I put the question — 
not which way we may believe the man would ac^ 
tually decide in such a case — ^but whether, accord- 
ing to the dictate of his moral constitution, he 
would not feel the obligation not to do the wrong 
action as clearly, to say the least, as his desire of 
happiness would prcnnpt him to do it ; and wheth- 
er, therefore, so far as his moral constitution is 
concerned, those contradictory impulses would not 
remain in a state of conflict, unless by an act of 
free will the man should put an end to the strife hj 
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dividing against the one or the other dictate ? It 
is not material, however, to our argument, which 
way this question be decided ; for, as has been al- 
ready said, the conviction of obligation is never 
in contradiction with our highest happiness; and 
although we may not be able to suppose a sense 
of obligation to act contrary to our highest hap- 
piness ; it does not follow, that to secure our hap- 
piness is the sole and only motive of action. 

The doctrine against which our remarks are di- 
rected, is at variance with the universal conscious- 
ness of human nature. In the contemplation of 
our relations certain actions are presented to the 
mind as right, and therefore obligatory. The con- 
viction of obligation is immediate, springing di- 
rectly from the consideration of the actions as 
right, and is independent of any other conside- 
ration whatever. — ^It is a conviction that is simple, 
and essentially distinct from any other convic- 
tion. — ^It is a disinterested judgment, just as the 
judgment of the true and the beautiful are disin- 
terested judgments. — The conviction of moral 
obligation is never hypothetical, that is, that we 
ought to do right for the sake of some other ob- 
ject ; such a sentiment is not found at all in the 
analysis of conscience ; it is authoritative and 
absolute, having for its direct and sole object the 
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action contemplated as right or wrong. — ^It is als(^ 
an active principle of our nature^ that is, the con- 
viction of obligation in r^ard to a certain action, 
•imply as right or wrong, is a sufficient reason for 
doing or not doing it ; just as self-love is an ac- 
tive principle, and sufficient to account for actions 
within its sphere. We maintain that the consti- 
tution of our nature is such, that we can have the 
feeling of duty, the conviction of obligation, in 
regard to actions considered simply as right, and 
without respect to any other quality or effect c^ the 
actions ; and that such a conviction is necessarily 
felt by us to be a motivty to be the motive for do- 
ing the actions. That a thing is right, is recog- 
nized by us as a reason for doing it ; that it is 
wrong, as a reason for not doing it, apart from 
any other consideration. To this point is the 
clear and well-expressed statement of President 
Wayland. He is speaking of the command of con- 
science as an <^ impulse to do that which we con- 
ceive to be right, and to leave undone that which 
we conceive to be wrong." "This impulse,'' 
says he, "we express by the words ought and 
ought not. Thus we say, it is right to tell the 
truth, and 1 ought to tell it It is wrong to tell a 
lie, and I ought »o/ to tell it • • • . Thus 
W& always use it to dssignats a motive to 
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ACTION, as we do passion, or self-love, or any 
other motive power. If we are asked why we per- 
formed any action, we reply we acted thus because 
it gratified our desires, or because it was for our 
intei^eat upon the whole, or because we felt that we 
ought to act thus. Either of them is considered 
sufficient to account for the fact ; that is, either of 
them explains the motive or impulse in obedience 
to which we acted."* That this latter impulse, the 
conviction of obligation, is the supreme one. that is, 
designed to be of higher authority than either of the 
others, requires, in our view, but a short demon- 
stration. We have said that the command of con- 
science is never a hypothetical imperative, impel- 
ling us to act right for the sake of something else ; 
but an absolute imperative, impelling us to act 
right for the sake of right ; or, since morality res- 
pects the intentions, to will the right for the sake 
of right. The analysis of consciousness gives 
this as the universal fact of our moral constitution ; 
and certainly it is impossible to conceive that any 
person who has a proper notion of man as a mo- 
ral being, should intelligently subordinate this 
impulse to any of the other active principles of 
human nature. If the highest end of man's ^cist- 

* Wayland's Elements of Moral Science. 1st fid. p. 39. 

20 
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cnce be not a moral end, he is made for no end 
which we can conceive worthy of our considera- 
tion ; and surely that impulse of our nature which 
directs us with absolute audiority to the fuliilmeut 
of that end, must be regarded as the highest and 
naost imperative principle of action. 

Such accordingly we conceive the impulse of obli- 
gation, the command of conscience, to be. We may, 
indeed, refuse to yield to it, just as we may refuse to 
yield to any other impulse of our nature ; but that 
does not prove it not to be an active principle, and 
intended to be an effectual motive, the supreme 
motive. On the contrary, just in proportion as 
tiie simple consideration of duly actually prevails 
with a person as the motive of his actions, is our 
estimation of his virtue. If we were to tell a man 
he should not do a given action because it is 
wrong, and he were to reply that he did not con- 
ceive this should be any motive to him, we should 
feel either that he was mistaken, or that he had lost 
his reason, or that he was a moral monster who 
wilfully denied his own nature. So also in pro- 
portion as the simple consideration of an action 
as wrong, is in itself insufficient, -not actually 
$trong enottghy to deter a man from doing it, but 
requires other motives, addressed to his self-love 
to render it effectual, in that proportion do we feel 
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(hat his character is defective in the essentisd 
principle of virtue. That such is the fact, any 
person may be satisfied who will carefully observe 
his own consciousness ; and it is also abundantly 
illustrated in common life, in the current language 
in which the criticism of men's motives and cha- 
racters is expressed. 

We have said that ihe chief plausibility of the 
doctrine in question arises from confounding the 
motive or final object of action, in tlie fulfilment 
of duty, with the happiness or satisfaction con« 
nected with it Of course we have in view the 
purest and most refined form of the selfish theory 
— ^that which places the motive of action in a re- 
gard to the inward inherent satisfaction of virtue, 
or to our highest permanent spiritual welfare as 
secured by virtue, either or both. Because the 
performance of duty is understood to secure our 
highest happiness in the long and large view, or is 
accompanied by a certain present inward satisfac- 
tion ; it is therefore urged that this happiness, or 
Ikis present satisfaction, either or both, is the final 
object of the mind, the ultimate motive of action ; 
and the power of the simple conviction of duty to 
be itself the motive, is denied. It is obvious, we 
think, in regard to this two-fold view, that but for 
the present inward peace or satisfaction which 
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accompanies virtue, we should not conceive of oar 
highest happiness, ourpennanent spiritual welfare, 
as secured bj virtue; at all events, the fonner 
does make the latter in point of fact to be con- 
ceived as other than mere sensible or worldly en- 
joyment We may therefore confine our view to 
the inward present satisfaction which accompanies 
right-doing ; although the consideration now about 
to be adduced would apply both to the notion of 
our highest hs^piness, and to the present satisfac- 
tion secured by virtue. The consideration is this : 
tiiat there is a clear distinction between the object 
of any of the special impulses of our nature, and 
the gratification which by the constitution of 
things is connected with obeying them. This 
pregnant distinction was first observed and clearly 
stated by that truly great and original thinker. 
Bishop Butler, and since his time has been put in 
various lights, and amply illustrated by different 
writers.^ This distinction strikes at the root of 
the selfish system. This system declares that 
man's ultimate object, in the performance of his 
duty, is his own individual advantage. Now, in 

* Among the more recent of these is the Bridge water 
Treatise of Dr. Chalmers, and the View of Ethical Philo- 
sophy by Sir James Macintosh. These works contain 
some valuable contributions to the illustration of this topic. 
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respect to all the special impulses or affections of 
man's nature, and more partictilariy in respect to 
a virtuous affection, that object is something apart 
from ourselves. Chalmers illustrates this by the 
instance of compassion. Here the feelings are 
drawn away from self to the sufferer. The man is 
occupied with relieving the object of his affection, 
and not with the pleasure of its indulgence. Yet 
this does not prevent the pleasure from being felt, 
the more felt indeed the less it is pursued for its 
own sake. What is thus true in regard to a vir- 
tuous affection, is also true in regard to many 
other special impulses of our nature, even sueh as 
have been ranked under the selfish. In point of 
fact, the only interested affection of our nature is 
self-love, in the strict sense of the words, that is, 
an affection whose proper and sole object is the 
good of self. This is a calm, reflecting, and ge- 
neral regard to our own happiness. But the spe- 
cial impulses of our nature, our appetites, desires, 
and passions, are distinct from self-love ; the good 
of self, or happiness, is not the discriminative 
object of these impulses ; but each has its own pe- 
culiar object, in which it terminates without regard 
even to the pleasure whidi accompanies the at- 
tainment of the object. 

On this topic Sir James Macintosh has the fol* 

20* 
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lowing remarks : <^ In contending that the benero^ 
lent affections are disinterested, no more is claimed 
for them than must be granted in regard to mere 
animal appetites and to malevolent passions* £adi 
of these principles seeks its own object for the 
sake simply of obtaining it. Pleasure is the result 
of the attainment, but no separate part of the aim 
of the agent. The desire that another person may 
be gratified, seeks that outward object alone ac« 
cording to the general course of human desire. 
Resentment is as disinterested as gratitude or 
pity, but not more so. Hunger or thirst may be, 
as much as the purest benevolence, at variance 
with self-love. It is absurd to say, with some, 
that the pleasure of benevolence is selfish, because 
it is felt by self .... Sudi an aigument is a 
gross confusion of self, as it is a subject of feeling 
or thought, with self considered as the object of 
either. It is no more just to refer the private ap- 
petites to self-love because they commonly pro* 
mote happiness, than it would be to refer them to 
self-hatred in those frequent cases where their 
gratification obstructs it." Still more clearly ex- 
pressed to the same point is the language of Chal- 
mers : ^^ The virtuous affection that Is in a man's 
breast, simply leads him to do what he ought, and 
in that object he rests and terminates. Like 
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every other afTection, there must be pleasure con- 
joined with the prosecution of it, and at last a full 
and final gratification in the attainment of its object. 
But the object must be distinct from the pleasure, 
which itself is founded on a prior suitableness be- 
tween the mind and its object 

<^ When a man is actuated by a virtuous desire^ it 
is the virtue itself that he is seeking, and not the 
gratification that is in it His single object is to 
be or to do rightly — ^though the more intent he is 
upon this object, the greater will, the greater must 
be, his satisfaction. Nevertheless, it is not the 
satisfaction wh|ch he is seeking : it is the object 
which yields the satisfaction — the object, too, for 
its own sake, and not for the sake of its accom- 
panying or its resulting enjoyment Nay, the 
more strongly, and therefore the more exclusively, 
set upon virtue for its own sake, the less will he 
think of its enjoyment, and yet the greater will his 
actual enjo3rment be."* 

It may seem needless to pursue this discussion : 
yet there is one argument more which may be 
briefly suggested. 

Its object is to demonstrate the impossibility of 
virtue on the ground of the selfish system. We 

♦ Bridgewater Treatise!-— Adaptation of Nature to the 
Constitution of Man. P. 78. 
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take it for granted, that those who maintain the 
ultimate motive to the performance of duty to be 
the agent's own advantage or happiness, would 
readily reject the grosser motives of self-seeking, 
such as doing the act of duty for the sake of credit, 
pecuniary gain, etc. We take it for granted they 
refer to the inward and inherent pleasure or satis- 
faction which, by the constitution of our nature, 
is connected with virtue. We know this is the 
refined form of the selfish system held by those 
whom we have now specially in view. This plea- 
sure, they affirm, is the ultimate motive to virtuous 
action. Now we maintain, that on their own 
ground the impossibility of virtue is demonstrable. 
For how can the motive operate till it exists? 
How can this inward pleasure be a motive tilt it 
has become known by having been felt — and how 
can it be felt till a virtuous action is done ? But 
how can the first virtuous action be done, before 
the pleasure of virtue is known, so as to furnish 
the only available motive ? By the selfish system, 
then, in its best and most refined form, a senti- 
liient is constructed as the only possible motive to 
virtuous action, which sentiment can never be felt 
or known before the doing of duty. In order to 
give existence to this sentiment, an act of duty 
must be performed without the only motive which, 
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by the hypothesis, can render the doing of an act 
of duty possible. What is this but a vicious and 
suicidal paralogism ? The first act of virtue— and 
by consequence all others — is impossible ; unless 
it be said, that the first act of duty is done by 
some fortunate blunder of the agent without the 
proper and only motive, and thus the inward plea« 
sure discovered which thenceforward is to con- 
stitute the ultimate and only availing motive to 
virtue. This, besides being in several respects 
absurd and contradictory, is destructive to the 
universality of the theory ; but it is the only way, 
imperfect as it is, to avoid the conclusion we have 
pointed out. 

We have dwelt thus long upon this subject, 
because we cannot but regard it as of fundamental 
importance. The selfish system — in every modi- 
fication of it — ^we cannot but regard as utterly at 
variance with the facts of our constitution as wit- 
nessed by consciousness ; and in its logical con* 
sequences entirely subversive of moral distinctions 
^-making virtue a mere means to an end, without 
intrinsic excellence, and destroying all difference 
in kind between Virtue and Prudence, and between 
Remorse and Regret ; and finally taking away all 
just foundation of Law and Punishment, both hu- 
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man and divine. In regard to its practical conse- 
quences, it is a cheering fact that no false specu- 
lations can destroy the necessary dictates of rea- 
son and conscience — ^that men's speculative no^ 
tions and actual practical principles may be in 
contradiction — ^that men may be wrong-headed 
and yet right-hearted ; and, however strenuously 
we would contend for speculative truth, we would 
not be guilty of charging upon the holders of an er- 
roneous theory, a belief in all the consequences 
which logically follow from it Yet it is obvious 
that error never tends to good — that human virtue 
needs all the support which can be derived from 
sound speculative principles; It cannot be denied, 
moreover, that the tlieory in question may be pro- 
ductive of serious injury to practical morality and 
religion. It tends to produce a habit of social 
virtue, grounded upon a mere computation of 
profit and loss, involving no higher maxim than 
that honesty is the best policy. It may also ope- 
rate to produce a style of practical religion, resting 
upon no higher conviction than that it is a man's 
interest, on the score of prudence, to serve the 
Lord his God — a conviction, too, that is as per- 
fectly compatible with a hearty regret that a man 
must give up sin or be damned, as tise trembling 
faith of the devils (James 2 : 19) is consistent 
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with entire hostility to the God before whom they 
tremble. 

Contrary, then, to this theory, while we believe, 
indeed, that inward happiness is the invariable ac- 
companiment and consequence of duty performed, 
yet it is felt only when duty is done as duty — 
when the regard fixes upon that as its ultimate ob- 
ject In this sense it is true of Happiness what 
the Prophet spake of another subject : ^^ I am 
found of those that sought me not ; I am made 
manifest unto those that asked not after me." 
Happiness is, indeed, united to Duty, only the 
duty must first be done as Duty — the feeling of 
obligation must be the motive. The purest hap- 
piness, even now, is found in the most self^ 
forgetting performance of duty: and when we 
come to love that which is right, with a pure love 
for its own sake, then shall we become ^^ perfect as 
our Father in Heaven is perfect" — perfect, too^ 
not only in Goodness but in Blessedness.^ 



THE END.' 
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